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. ANDREW CLEAVES.* 


HE flood-gates of accusation and 

information once set open, in- 
numerable tongues that had never 
stirred to give timely warning toa 
person so inaccessible and unpopu- 
lar as was Andrew Cleaves, were 
voluble in pouring in upon him 
charge upon charge against the son 
who had been so lately, not less the 
darling than the pride of the old 
man’s heart. And many a one with 
whom he had had weekly dealings, 
who had refrained from speaking the 
word in time, which might have sav- 
ed a fellow creature from destruction, 
because their own pride was offend- 
ed by the reserve of the austere old 
man—now sought him even in his 
lonely dwelling, to multiply upon 
him humiliating proofs of his mis- 
fortune, and professions of sympathy 
and compassion, that would have 
been gall and wormwood to his 
proud spirit, if the overwhelming 
conviction of his son’s deceptive and 
profligate conduct had not already 
humbled it to the dust. He heard 
all patiently, and in silence—at- 
tempted no vindication of himself, 
when the comforters obliquely re- 
flected on his blind credulity by ob- 
serving, that they “ had long seen 
how matters were going on ;” that 
they “ had suspected such and such 
things from the first ;” that they 
“had always looked sharp after their 
own boys, thank God, but then they 


were ordinary children—no genius- 
es ;” for it was well known how An- 
drew Cleaves had prided himself on 
his child’s superior abilities—and the 
self-sufficient man, who had so long 
held himself pre-eminent in wisdom, 
qualified to rebuke and instruct oth- 
ers, now listened with a subdued spi- 
rit to the torrent of unasked and im- 
pertinent advice, which sounded 
sweet and pleasant to the ears of the 
intrusive utterers, if it fell harshly 
and unprofitably on those of the as- 
happy hearer. 

On the Sabbath morning immedi- 
ately succeeding that Saturday, in 
the course of which Andrew Cleaves 
had been subjected to this spiritual 
martyrdom, he went twice as usual 
to his parish church ; but during di- 
Vine service, his eyes were never 
lifted even during sermon time, so 
much as to the face of the minister, 
and his deep sonorous voice mingled 
not that day with those of the village 
choristers ; and in going and return- 
ing, he shaoned all passing saluta- 
tion, and once within his own thresh- 
old, the cottage door was closed on 
intraders, (for presuming on his pre- . 
sent circumstances such were not 
wanting to present themselves,) and 
no human eye again beheld him, till 
that of his undutiful child, drawn to 
his chamber window at the still mid- 
night hour, looked upon the distress 
he had occasioned. Not in vain had 
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been the long and uninterrupted com- 
muning of Andrew Cleaves with bis 
own heart and with his God, Sweet 
to him were the uses of adversi y, 
for they had not to struggle with a 
heart of unbelief, neither with one 
seared by vicious courses, nor debas- 
ed by sensual indulgence. The spi- 
ritual foundation was sound, though 
human pride, inducing moral blind- 
ness, had raised on it a dangerous 
superstructure. But when the hour 
came, aud the axe (in mercy) was 
struck to the root of the evil, aud the 
haughty spirit bowed down in self- 
abasement; then was the film with- 
drawn from his mental vision, and 
Andrew Cleaves really looked into 
himself, and detected his besetting 
sins in all their naked deformity. 
Yes,—at last he detected his pride, 
bis. worldliness, his worship of the 
creature, encroaching on that due to 
the Creator. He felt and confessed 
his own utter insufficiency, and lay- 
ing down at the foot of the cross the 
burden of his frailties aud sorrows, 
he sought counsel and consolation at 
the ouly source, which is never re- 
sorted to in vain. As he proceeded 
in the work of self-examination, and 
self-arraignment, his heart relented 
towards his offending child. Had he 
yielded something of his own inflexi- 
ble determination to the boy’s known 
disinclination for the live of life 
marked out for him, the parental con- 
cession might have established in 
reality, that gratefully filial confi- 
dence, the semblance of which had 
been so artfully assumed ; and the 
father’s heart was wrung with its bit- 
terest pang, when he called to mind 
the sanctified hypocrisy, which had 
so long imposed upon him, and re- 
flected that his own mistaken system 
and erroneous measures, his owo 
boasted example of superior sanctity, 
might have been the means of en- 
rafting it on his son’s character, 

he fruit of that nighi’s vigil was a 
determination on the part of Andrew, 
to depart the next morning for C . 
and seek out his erring child—not 
with frowns and upbraidings, but the 
more effective arguments of tender 
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remonstrance, and mild conciliation ; 
to inquire into and cancel whatever 
pecuniary embarrassments he had in- 
curred; and, having done so, to say, 
“My son, give me thine heart!” 
and then—for who could doubt the 
effect of such an appéal ?—to con- 
sult the lad’s own wishes with regard 
to a profession, as far as might be 
compatible with maturer reason and 
parental duty. So resolved, and so 
projected Andrew Cleaves during the 
sleepless watches of that Sabbath 
night; but wheu morning came he 
found himself unable to act on his 
determination so immediately as he 
had intended, The conflict of the 
spirit had bowed down the strong 
man, He arose feeble and indispos- 
ed, and altogether unequal to the 
task he had assigned himself. There- 
fore, as the delay of four-and-twenty 
hours could not be material, he de- 
termined tu pass that interval in de- 
liberately re-considering his new 
projects, aud iu acquiring the com- 
posure of mind, which would be so 
requisite in the approaching inter- 
view with Josiah, Early on the 
morrow, however, with recruited 
strength, and matured purpose, he 
hastily despatched the morning’s 
meal, and was preparing to depart 
for C . when the sound. of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and the swing- 
ing to of the garden gate, made him 
pause for a moment with his hand on 
the latch; and almost before he 
could lifi it, the duor was dashed 
rudely open, and three men preseut- 
ed themselves, one of whom station- 
ed himself just without the threshold, 
while the two others stepping for- 
ward threw down a warrant on the 
table, abruptly declaring, that, by its 
authority, they were empowered to 
make search for, and arrest, the body 
of Josiah Cleaves. Their abrupt 
notice fell like a thunder-clap on the 
ear of the unfortunate old man; and 
yet, for a inoment, he comprehended 
not its full and fatal sense, but stood 
as if spell-bound, upright, immuva- 
ble, every muscle of his strong fea- 
tures stiff as in the rigidity of death, 
and his eyes fixed with a stony and 
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vacant stare on the countenance of 
the unfeeling speaker. And yet the 
man was but outwardly hardened by 
his hateful occupation. His heart 
was not insensible to the speechless 
horror of that harrowing gaze. His 
own eyes fell beneath it, and in soft- 
ened tones of almost compassionate 
gentleness, he proceeded to explain, 
that in the execution of his duty, he 
must be permitted to make strict 
search over the cottage, and its adja- 
cent premises, in some part of which 
it was naturally suspected the offend- 
er might have taken refuge, with the 
hope of remaining concealed till the 
first heat of pursuit was over. As 
he spoke, Andrew Cleaves gradually 
recovered from the first effects of 
that tremendous shock, His fea- 
tures relaxed from their unnatural 
rigidity, and by a mighty effort, sub- 
duing the convulsive tremor which 
succeeded for a moment, he regained 
almost his accustomed aspect of 
stern composure, and in a low, but 
steady voice, calmly demanded for 
what infraction of the laws his son 
had become amenable to justice, 


The appalling truth was soon com- 


monicated. In the course of the 
past night, the counting house of 
Messrs. had been entered by 
means of skeleton, keys—access to 
the’cash drawer, the strong box, and 
other depositories of valuables, had 
been obtained by similar instruments, 
and considerable property, in notes, 
gold, and plate, abstracted by the 
burglars, who had escaped with their 
booty, and as yet no traces of their 
route had been discovered. Then 
came the dreadfal climax, and the 
officer’s voice was less firm as he 
spoke it, thongh every softened ac- 
cent fell like an ice-ball on the fa- 
ther’s heart—His son—his only child 
—his own Josiah, had been the plan- 
ner—the chief perpetrator of the 
deed. A chain of circumstances 
already elicited—evidence irrefraga- 
ble—left no shadow of uncertainty as 
to his guilt, and the measure of it ; 
and though he was known to have 
had accomplices, perhaps to have 
been the tool of more experienced 
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villainy, his situation of trust in 
Messrs. ————s’ firm, and the ad- 
vantage he had taken of it in athe 
perpetration of the robbery, deserw- 
edly marked him out as the principal 
offender, after whom the myrmidons 
of justice were hottest in pursuit. 
The miserable parent listened in si- 
lence to the officer’s brief and not ag- 
gravated communication. He heard 
all in silence, with a steady brow, 
and a compressed lip, but with looks 
rooted to the ground, and when all 
was told, bowing dowa his head, he 
waved his hand with dignified sub- 
mission, and calmly articulating, “ kt 
is enough, do your duty,” seated 
himself in his old elbow-chair, from 
whence he stirred not, and neither by 
word, look, or gesture, gave further 
token of concern in what was going 
furward, while the ineffectual search 
was proceeding. When it was over, 
and the officers (after a few weil-meant 
but unheeded words of attempted 
comfort) left him alone with his mise- 
ry, he was heard to arise and close 
the cottage door, making it fast with- 
in with bar and belt; and from that 
hour, no mortal being beheld Andrew 
Cleaves, till, on the third day from 
that on which his great sorrow had 
fallen upon him, he was seen slowly 
walking up the High Street of 
Cc , with an aspect as composed 
as usual, though its characteristic 
sternness was softened to a milder 
seriousness, as if the correcting hand 
of God had affixed that changed ex- 
pression, and his tall athletic form, 
hitherto upright as the cedar, bent 
earthward with visible feebleness, as 
though, since he trode that pave- 
meot last, ten added years had bow- 
ed him nearer to the grave. His 
calamity was generally known, and 
as generally commiserated; for even 
those whose cuntracted hearts, and 
mean tempers, had taken unchristian 
delight ian mortifying the pharisaical 
and parental pride of a man so ango- 
gant in his prosperity, now that the 
hand of the Lord lay heavily on him, 
were affected by the sacredness of a 
sorrow, for which there was no bali 
in human sympathy, and were awed 
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by the quiet dignity of his silent re- 
signation. As he passed on, many a 
hat was touched with silent respect, 
whose wearer he was personally un- 
acquainted with, and many hands 
were extended to his, by persons 
who had never in their lives before 
accosted him with that kindly greet- 
ing. 

To those who addressed him with 
a few words of cordial but unavailing 
concern and sympathy, he replied 
without impatience, but with a brief 
and simple acknowledgment, or a 
lowly uttered-——“ God’s will be 
done;” and withdrawing himself as 
soon as possible, from the cruel 
kindness of his comforters, he betook 
himself with all the undiminished 
energy of his uncommon character 
to transact the business which had 
urged him forth into the haunts of 
men, in the first nakedness of his 
affliction. To satisfy the demands 
of tradespeople and other inhabi- 
tants of C——, who had claims on 
his unhappy son, was his first con- 
cern, as it had been his intention be- 
fore the last stroke of ruin ; and that 


done, he repaired to the banking- 


house of Messrs. , and having 
ascertained the actual loss those gen- 
tlemen had sustained by the late rob- 
bery ; and setting aside even their 
own admission, that others had as- 
sisted in the perpetration, and par- 
taken of the booty with his unhappy 
boy ; he proceeded with unwavering 
inflexibility of purpose, to make over 
to them, without reservation or con- 
dition, the entire sum of his long- 
accumulating wealth, of which their 
house had been the faithful deposito- 
ry; and the first faint sensation of 
relief which enlightened the heart of 
the afflicted father, was that when he 
received into his hands, not an ac- 
quittance of his son’s criminal ab- 
straction, from which he well knew 
Messrs. could not legally ab- 

ve him,—but an acknowledgment 
of such and such monies paid into 
the establishment, as due to it on 
account of his son Josiah. That 
payment reimbursed the firm within 
a trifle of their actual Joss, and the 
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deficiency was made good to them in 
a fortnight, by the sale of a few acres 
of Andrew’s paternal farm—the litile 
patrimony he had tilled and cultivat- 
ed with the sweat of his brow, in the 
natural and honest hope of transmit- 
ting it entire and unalienable to his 
descendants, though destined, in his 
fond anticipation, to form but an in- 
considerable portion of the worldly 
wealth to which he aspired for his 
young Josiah. The greater part of 
the land in the occupation of Andrew 
Cleaves, was held on renewable lea- 
ses,—a term whereof expiring about 
the time of his great calamity, he re- 
signed the ned into his landlord’s 
hands. 

The concern, though considerable, 
had hitherto been but the healthful 
and salutary occupation of his hale 
and vigorous age, and its annual 
bringings in were still added to the 
previous hoard, for him who was to 
inherit all. But that great stimulus 
was gone forever. For whom should 
he now toil?—for whom should he 
accumulate? For whom—to what, 
look forward? “ To Heaven,” was 
the fervent response of his own heart, 
when the desolate old man thus mus- 
ed within himself, but with earth 
what more had he to do? “ Sweet 
are the lessons of adversity.” His 
elder sin—his abstract covetousness 
—was dead within him. The few 
paternal acres with which he had be- 
gun the world, would more than fur- 
nish a sufficiency for his contracted 
wants, and even afford a surplus to 
reserve for future exigencies ; and 
in calculating those, he thought far 
less of his own desolate old age, than 
of the wretched exile, whose cry 
might come from afar to the ear of 
his forsaken parent, should disease 
and misery come upon him, and the 
associates of his guilt leave him to 
perish in his helplessness. It wasa 
miserable hope, but still it was hope, 
and it lent the old man energy and 
strength to ply his rural labours, in 
their own contracted space, with 
almost undiminished activity. 

Weeks slipped away,—weeks— 
months—a year—four years. Four 
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rs had come and gone since the 
day that left Andrew Cleaves a worse 
than childless father,—the forlorn 
tenant of his paternal cottage, which, 
with its appendencies of barn, ou - 
buildings, and a few fields, was all 
that then remained to him of his pre- 
vious prosperity. 

Four years had passed since then, 
and the old man still lived. The 
same roof still sheltered him,—the 
same small garden still yielded its 
produce to his laborious hands. But 
that small dwelling, and that poor 
patch of ground, and its adjoining 
slip of pasturage, a crazy cart, one 
cow, and one old horse,—(the fa- 
vourite grey colt, now white with 
age,)—these were all the possessions 
that Andrew Cleaves could now call 
hisown in the wide world. A cry 
had come from afar,—the appeal of 
guilt and misery,—and it came not 
unheeded. Again and again the fa- 
ther’s heart was wrung, and his strait- 
ened means were drained to the ut- 
termost, to supply the necessities, or, 
alas! the fraudulent cravings of the 
miserable supplicant. And now and 
then professions of contrition, and 
promises of reform, served to keep 
up the parent’s hope; and old and 
impoverished as he was, he would 
have taken up his staff and travelled 
uncounted leagues, to have thrown 
himself upon the outcast’s neck, and 
received into his own bosom the tears 
of the repentant prodigal. But un- 
der various pretences, the wretched 
youth still evaded all propositions of 
this nature, though his communica- 
tions became more frequent—more 
apparently unreserved,—more regu- 
lar and plausible,—and at last came 
such as, while he read them, blinded 
the old man’s eyes with tears of grati- 
tude and joy. It was an artfully 
constructed tale. The eloquence of 
an itinerant preacher had touched 
the stony heart. Then came the 
hour of conversion—of regeneration 
—of justification—of peace unspeak- 
able! Pious friends had rejoiced over 
their converted brother—had asso- 


ciated him in their labours,—deem- 
ing him a fit instrument to convince 
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others, himself a shining testimeny of 
the power of grace,—and then points 
of worldly consideration were cau- 
tiously introduced. For him there 
was no safety in his native land. But 
other lands offered a refuge—a de- 
cent maintenance—above all, a spi- 
ritual harvest,—and thither, by many 
unquestionable tokens, he felt him- 
self called, to labour in the vineyard. 
A little band of elect Christians were 
about to embark themselves and fa- 
milies for a distant mission, To 
them he was, as it were, constrained 
in spirit to join himself,—and then 
came the pith and marrow of the 
whule—the point to which these hy- 
pocritica! details had tended—to his 
kind parent, his forgiving father, he 
looked for the pecuniary assistance 
necessary to fit him out for a long 
voyage and distant establishment. 
And there were references given to 
“ Reverend gentlemen,” and “ se- 
rious Christians ;” and letters con- 
firming Josiah’s statement were ac- 
tually addressed to Andrew Cleaves 
by more than one pious enthusiast, 
blessed with more zeal than discre- 
tion, whose credulity had been im- 
posed on by the pretended convert. 
This well-concerted story was but 
too successful, All lurking doubts 
were discarded from Andrew’s mind, 
when he succeeded in ascertaining 
that the letters addressed to him 
were actually written by the persons 
whose names were affixed as signa- 
tures. “Now may I depart in 
peace,” was the old man’s inward 
ejaculation, as, full of joyful grati- 
tude, he despoiled himself of nearly 
his last earthly possessions, to for- 
ward what he believed the brighten- 
ing prospects of -his repentant child. 
The reversion of his cottage and 
garden and the small close, was 
promptly—and without one selfish 
pang—disposed of to a fair bidder, 
and an order for the sum it sold for 
as quickly transmitted to the unwor- 
thy expectant, together with a multi- 
farious assortment of such articles as 
the deceived parent, in his simplici 

ty of heart, fondly imagined might 
contribute to the comfort and conve- 
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nience of the departing exile. A few 
good books were slipt into the pack- 
age, and Josiah’s own Bible and 
prayer book were not forgotten, 
Tavoluntarily the old man pausedas 
he was caretully enfolding the for- 
mer in its green baize cover; invol- 
untarily he paused a moment, and 
almost unconsciously opened the sa- 
cred volume, and on the few words 
written on the fly leaf 19 years be- 
fore by his own hand, his eyes dwelt 
intently till the sight became obscur- 
ed, and a large drop falling on the 
simple inscription, startled the vene- 
rable writer from his fond abstrac- 
tion. 

Day after day, the now comforted 
but anxious father, expected the 
coming letter of filial acknowledg- 
meat. Day afier day, procrastinat- 
ing the tasks on which depended his 
whole subsistence, he was at C 
by the hour of the mail’s arrival, and 
evening after evening he returned to 
his solitary home, his frugal, alas ! 
his now scanty meal, sick at heart 
with * Hope deferred,” yet devising 
plausible pretences for retaining the 
blisstul illusion, But at length its 
fading hues were utterly eflaced—no 
word-—no letter—no communication 
came; silence, chiliing, withering, 
deathlike silence held on its palsying 
course, and once more divesied of 
eli earthly hope, Andrew Cleaves 
leant wholly for support on the staff 
which faileth not in direst extremity. 
But the fiery trial had not reached its 
climax. The gold was yet to be 
more thoroughly refined, yea, proved 
to the uttermost. 

Three months had elapsed since 
the last day of Andrew’s shortlived 
gladaess, when a rumour reached him 
which had been for some time cur- 
rent at C 3; that bis unhappy son 
had been seen in ihe neighbourhood, 
and recognised by more than one 
person, in spite of the real and arti- 
ficial change which had taken plice 
in his appearance ; that’he had been 
observed in company with suspected 
characters, some of whom were be- 
lieved to be connected with a gang 
of horsestealers, whose depredations 








had lately proceeded to an audacious 
extent in C and its vicinity ; and 
that two houses had lately been bro- 
ken open, under circumstances that 
evidenced the skilful practice of ex. 
perienced thieves. The painful 
warning came not to an incredulous 
ear. That of the unhappy father 
was but too well prepared for the 
worst that might betide. But this 
vague perception of impending ca- 
lamity—this indefinite anticipation of 
something near and terrible— was, of 
all his painful experiences, the most 
difficult to endure with christian 
equanimity. For many days and 
nights after he heard that frightfal 
rumour, Andrew Cleaves knew not 
an hour of peaceful thought, nor one 
of quiet slamber. However employ- 
ed,—in his cottage—in his garden,— 
if a passing cloud but cast a momen- 
tary shadow, he started from his task, 
and looked fearfully abroad for the 
feet of those who might be swift to 
bring evil tidings. And in the si- 
lence of night, and during the unrest 
of his thorny pillow, the stirring ofa 
leaf—the creaking of the old vine 
stems—the rusiling of the martin on 
her nest urder the eaves—sounded 
to his distempered fancy like steps, 
and whispers, and murmuring voices. 
And once, when the night-hawk 
dashed agaiust his casement in ber 
eccentric circles, he started from his 
bed wiih the sudden thought (it came 
like lightning) ‘ was it possible that 
he—the guilty one—the wretched— 
the forsaken, might have stolen near, 
under the shadow of night, to gaze 
like the first outcast Cain, on the 
tents of peace, from which he was for 
ever exiled 1?—* Oh! not from hence 
—not from bis father’s roof!’ was 
the old man’s unconscious murmur, 
as, under the influence of that agitat- 
ing thought, he flung open the cot- 
tage door, and siept out into the 
quiet garden, There was no sign 
nor sound of mortal intrusion, No 
foot-print on the dewy herb-bed be- 
neath the casement, betraying its 
pressure by the exhalation of un- 
wonted fragrance. ‘The old horse 
was grazing quietly in Iris small pas- 
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ture. The garden gate close latched, 
and no objects visible on the com- 
mon to which it opened, but the 
dark low pyramids of furze, distinct 
in the cloudiess starlight. Aad soon 
that feverish fancy passed away from 
the old man’s mind, as the balmy air 
played rouod his throbbing temples, 
and he inhaled the wafting of that 
thymy comuron, and listened to the 
natural tones of widnight’s diapason, 
and gazed fixedly on the dark blue 
heaven, and its starry myriads, 

“ For ever singing as they shine, 

* The hand that made us is divine.’ ” 

Ten days had dragged on heavily, 
since Andrew Cleaves’s mournful 
tranquillity bad been thus utterly 
overthrown. During all that time 
he had not ventured beyond his own 
litle territory. The weekly journey 
to C , with his cart-luad of rural 
merchandize, (the produce of his 
garden aod bis dairy,) had been re- 
linquished, though its precarious sale 
now furnished his sole means of sub- 
sisience. But towards the end of 
the second week, findiug himself uo- 
molested by fresli rumours, or corro- 
borations, he began to take hope 
that the whispers of his sou’s re-ap- 
pearance in the neighbourhood might 
have arisen on vague suspicion, or 
the slight ground of fancied or acci- 
dental resemblance. So reasoning 
with himself, the old man shook off, 
as far as in him lay, the influence of 
those paralysing apprehensions, and 
his morbid reluctance to re-enier the 
busy streets of C , where he 
felt as if destined to encounter some 
fresh and overwhelming misfortune. 
But though Andrew Cleaves’s ivon 
nerves and powerful miad had beeu 
thus enfeebled, by he late trial of 
torturing Suspense, he was not one to 
encourage vague forebodings, or give 
way to pusillanimous weakness; so, 
girding up bis loios for reuewed ex- 
ertions, he loaded his little cart with 
its accustomed freight, and, as cheer- 
fully as might be, set off for C 











market. By the time he reached it, 
bodily exercise and mental exertion, 
¢o-operating wiih change of sceae 
and variety of objects, had, in a great 
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measure, restored to him his usual 
firmness and self-possession, and he 
transacted his business clearly and 
prosperously—provided himself with 
such few articles 9f home consump- 
tion as he had been accustomed week- 
ly to take back from C ——, and once 
more set his face homeward, inward- 
ly blessing God that he was permit- 
ted to return in peace, 

As be turned the corner of Market 
Sweet, into that where stood the 
Court-house, in which the Magis- 
trates were holding their weekly 
meeting, his progress was impeded 
by an unusual crowd, which thronged 
the doors of the building, with an ap- 
pearance of uncommon excitation. 
Andrew was, however, slowly mak- 
ing way through the concourse, when 
two or three persons observed, and 
recognised him—aud suddenly a whis- 
per ran through the crowd, and a 
strange hush succeeded, and all eyes 
were directed towards him, as the 
people pressed back, as though, in 
sympathetic concert, to leave free 
passage for his humble vehicle. But 
the old man, instead of profiting by 
their spontaneous courtesy, uncon- 
sciously tightened his reins, and gaz- 
ed about him with troubled and be- 
wildered looks, Iu a moment he 
felt himself the object of general obs 
servation, and then his eyes wanders 
ed instinctively to the Court-house 
doors, from wheuce confused suunds 
proceeded, and at that moment one 
or two persons from within spoke 
with the eager listeners on the steps 
—and the words—* Prisoner’ and 
“ commitied,” smote upon Andrew’s 
ear, and the whole Mashed upen him. 
As if siruck by an electric shock, he 
started up, and, leaping upon the 
pavement with all the agility of 
youthful vigour, would have dished 
into the Justice Hall, but for a firm 
and friendly grasp which forcibly 
withheld hia. Waldly striking down 
the detaining hand, he was rushiag 
forward, when himself and ail those 
about the doors were suddenly fore- 
ed back, by a posse of constables and 
vihers descending the Court-house 
steps, and clearing the way fur those 
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who were conducting the prisoner to 
jail. And now it was, that the poor 
old man, overcome by agonizing ex- 
pectation, leant heavily and uncon- 
sciously on the friegdly arm, which a 
moment before he had dashed aside 
with impatient recklessness. Cold 
drops gathered upon his forehead— 
he breathed short and thick, and his 
sight became misty and imperfect, as 
he strained it with painful intensity 
towards the open door-way. But it 
cleared partially, as the expected 
group came forth. Three persons 
only—the middlemost a hand-cuffed 
guarded felon, whose downcast fea- 
tures, haggard, and dark, and fierce 
—and shadowed by a mass of coarse 
red hair, were seen but for a mo- 
ment, as he was hurried short round 
the corner of the Court-house to the 
adjacent prison. But the old man 
had seen them—he had seen enough 
—a genial glow diffused itself through 
his shivering frame—and with a burst 
of renovated energy he clasped his 
upraised hands forcibly together, and 
cried out with a piercing voice—“ It 
is not he—Ob, God! it is not he.” 
It was a piercing cry! The prisoner 
started, and half tarned—but he was 
hurried off, and the crowd had al- 
ready closed in between him and 
Andrew Cleaves, who, recovering a 
degree of self-possession, looked up 
at last to note and thank those who 
had befriended him in his agony. 
Everywhere—from all eyes—he en- 
countered looks of compassionate in- 
terest, and distressfal meaning—and 
no one spoke but in some low whis- 
per to his neighbour—and again 
Andrew’s heart sunk with a strange, 
fearful doubt. But had he not be- 
held with his own eyes ?—That dark 

unt countenance !—T hose fiery elf 
ocks !—** That could not be my cur- 
ly-headed boy—You saw it was not 
he!”’ the old man faintly uttered, as his 
eyes wandered with imploring anxie- 
ty from face to face, and resting at 
last on that of the friend whose arm 
still lent him its requisite support, 
read there such a page of fearful 
meaning, as scarce needed the con- 
firmation of words to reveal the 


whole extent of his calamity. But 
the words were spoken—the few and 
fatal words, which dispelled his tran- 
sient security, They sounded on 
his ear like the stunning din of rush- 
ing waters, yet were they low and 
gentle—but his physical and mental 
powers were failing under the rapid 
transitions of conflicting passions, 
and overtasked Nature obtained a 
merciful respite, by sinking for a time 
into a state of perfect unconscious- 
ness, 

It needs not to detail the particu- 
lars of that last daring exploit, which 
had been the means of consigning 
Josiah into the hands of justice ; nor 
of the progressive circumstances, 
which had drawn him back, step by 
step, with the hardened confidence 
of infatuated guilt, to receive the pun- 
ishment of his crimes on the very 
spot where he had first broken 
through the laws of God and man. 
Neither will we attempt to trace the 
journal of those miserable weeks that 
intervened between his committal to 
the county jail and his trial, which 
came on at the next assizes. Siill 
less may we venture to paint minute- 
ly, the first meeting of parent and 
child, in such a place, under such 
circumstances. On one side, the 
overwhelming agony of grief and 
tenderness. On the other, the cal- 
lous exterior of sullen insensibility, 
and sneering recklessness, and unfi- 
lial reproaches, “* sharper than a ser- 
pent’s tooth.” It is too painful to 
dwell on such a scene—too harrow- 
ing to depict it. Rather let us pass 
on to the brighter days of that awful 
interval, which was most blessed in 
its prolongation. Light from above 

netrated the depth of the dungeon. 

he prayer of faith prevailed, The 
sinner’s heart was touched, and at 
last the tears of the repentant son 
fell like balm upon the father’s bo- 
som. From that hour the gracious 
work was gradually perfected. The 
good seed, though mixed with tares, 
had been sown early in Josiah’s 
heart; and God gave time in mer- 
cy, that the parental hand, which had 
first sown it there, should, with gen- 
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tle and dear-bought experience, re- 
vive the long hidden and uafruitful 
germ, and cherish it into life ever- 
lasting. The father’s labour of love 
had been ably seconded by the 
christian zeal of the officiating chap- 
lain, who was unremitting in his vis- 
its to the prisoner’s cell, especially 
at those times when imperious ne- 
cessity detained Andrew Cleaves at 
his own desolate home, or forced 
him more unwillingly into the public 
haunts. But when (as was not un- 
frequent) Mr. Grey found the father 
and the son together, it was very af- 
fecting to observe with what a chas- 
tised and humbled spirit the aged 
man acknowledged his own deficien- 
cies—his own need of instruction, 
and his own earnest desire to profit 
by the spiritual teaching, and pious 
exhortations, addressed to his unhap- 
py son. Mr. Grey’s voice not sel- 
dom faltered with emotion, as he 
looked on his two hearers, the eyes 
of both fixed on him with such earn- 
est reverence! Of the beautiful 
youth!—and the old grey-haired 
man!—and both so near the grave ! 
The awful hour approached of Jo- 
siah’s arraignment before an earthly 
tribunal, but His trial did not come 
on till the last day of the assizes. Its 
result was inevitable, had the cause 
been defended by the ablest counsel 
in the land ; but no defence was at- 
tempted, all had been pre-arranged 
between the father and son; and 
when the latter in a low but steady 
voice pleaded ‘“ Guilty” to the 
charge against him, and in spite of 
merciful dissuasion from the Bench 
itself, firmly persisted in that plea, 
and it was finally recorded, the aged 
parent who had accompanied him in- 
to Court, and borne up through all 
the preliminary forms with unshaken 
fortitude, bowed his head in token 
of perfect acquiescence with that de- 
cisive act, and yielding at last to na- 
tural weakness, suffered himself to 
be led away, as the Judge arose to 
pronounce sentence. 
_ On the evening of the day preced- 
ing that appointed for his execution, 
far different was the scene in Josiah’s 
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cell, from what it had presented in 
the earlier stages of his imprison- 
ment. Its occupants were the same 
as then, the old afflicted man, and 
the poor guilty youth—and they were 
alone together, and now for the last 
time, and earthly hope was none for 
either of them. And yet, in that 
gloomy cell—that portal of the grave, 
was Hope, not born of this world, 
and Peace, such as this world “ can 
neither give nor take away.” In 
the father’s heart, a humble and holy 
confidence, that through Christ’s 
atonement and intercession, the par- 
don of his repentant child was al- 
ready registered in Heaven ; and in 
the son’s, a more chastised and trem- 
bling hope, built up on the same cor- 
ner stone, and meekly testified by a 
perfect submission to his awarded 
doom, far removed from the misera- 
ble triumph of false courage, and the 
presumptuous confidence off fanatic 
delusivn. That evening was the 
close of the last Sabbath Josiah was 
to pass on earth, and the old man 
had obtained the mournful privilege 
of being locked up for the night in 
the condemned cell. Father and 
son had that day partaken together 
of the sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per; and when the pious and com- 
passionate chaplain, who had admin- 
istered that holy rite, looked in upon 
them before the closing of the prison 
doors, they were sitting together 
upon the low hard pallet, side by 
side, hand clasped in hand,—and few 
words passed between thew, for they 
had spoken all. But the Bible lay 
open upon the father’s knees, and the 
eyes of both followed the same line, 
on the same page, as the old man 
occasionally read in his deep solemn 
voice, some strengthening and conso- 
latory sentence. The youth’s tall 
slight form was visibly attenuated, 
and his face was very pale—yet it 
had regained much of its sweet and 
youthful expression. The jetty curls 
of which his father had been so 
proud, again clustered in glossy rich- 
ness on his white and polished fore- 
head, and as his head leant against 
the old man’s shoulder, a large tear, 
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which had trembled on the long black 
fringes of his downcast eye-lids, 
dropt on the sacred page, which as- 
suredly it profaned not, As the 
good chaplain gazed upon that 
youthful countenance, his own eyes 
filled with tears, and he almost groan- 
éd within himself, “To be cut off 
so young!” But repressing that in- 
voluntary thought, as one of sinful 
questioning with Heaven, he address- 
ed to each of his heart-stricken hear- 
ers, a few fitting words of comfort 
and exhortation, and having knelt 
down with them in short but fervent 
prayer, and promised to revisit them 
at the earliest hour of admission, he 
departed for the night with his Mas- 
ter’s emphatic words, “‘ Peace be 
with you.” 

The pale cold light of November 
dawn yet feebly visited the cell, 
when Mr, Grey re-entered early on 
the fatal morning, and all was so 
still within, he thought both slept, 
the parent and the child. Both had 
lain down together on the narrow 
pallet, and the youth’s eyes were 


heavy, and he “slept for sorrow ;” 
but in age, the whole weight falls 
within, and presses not upon the 
aching eyelids: So the old man slept 


not. The son’s cheek was pillowed 
on the father’s breast, every feature 
composed in angelic peace, and his 
slumbers were deep and tranquil as 
those of infant innocence. One 
Jong pale hand was clasped within 
his father’s—in that hard withered 
hand, which had toiled fur him so 
long—and as the chaplain drew near, 
and stooped over the bed, the old 
man, who had been so intently watch- 
ing his child’s placid sleep, as not to 
heed the opening of the ceil, turned 
his head round with an impatient ges- 
ture, as if to prevent the disturbance 
of that blessed rest. Perhaps he 
also had slumbered for a while, and 
awaking with that young head upon 
his bosom, where it had so ofien lain 
in the beauty of childhood, his mind 
had wandered back confusedly to 
that blissful season, and its fair vision 
of parental hope. But one glance 
found the walls of the small prison 
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room, at the person of the reverend 
visitor, recalled him to the scene of 
sad reality, and knowing that the 
hour was come, he cast upward one 
earnest look of unutterable supplica- 
tion, and sofily pressing his lips to 
the forehead of the still unconscious 
sleeper, thus tenderly awakened him, 
as he had ofien done before to light 
and joy; but now to the light of a 
new day, which for him, whose hours 
were numbered, was tu have no mor- 
row but eternity. And from that 
hour, till the earthly expiation was 
complete, Andrew Cleaves left not 
for one single instant, the side of his 
unhappy son ; and having surely re- 
ceived strength from above, propor. 
tioned to his great necessity, not only 
sustained himself firmly throughout 
the tremendous trial, but soothed and 
supported the fainting spirit of the 
peor youth, io his dishonoured pas- 
sage through the Valley of the Shad- 
ow of Death, whispering hope and 
consolation, even within the portal 
of that gloomy gate, through which, 
according to the course of nature, 
himself should have gone first. And 
when all was over, his aged hands 
helped to compose in i:s narrow re- 
ceptacle that youthful form, which 
should have followed his own remains 
to a peaceful grave, and laid his grey 
head reverently in the dust. 

Andrew Cleaves bad provided 
that his own cart, with the old fa- 
vourite horse, should be in readiness 
at the place of execution, that Gal- 
lows-hill at a short distance from 
C , where his first outset with the 
young Josiah had been su ominous- 
ly impeded, Compunc ious bitter- 
ness might have sharpened the arrow 
in his heart, had the absorbing pre- 
sent left room for retrospection. But 
to him, the past, the future, and all 
extraneous circumstances, were for a 
time annihilated. In comparatively 
light affliction, the heart takes strange 
delight, in aggravating its own suf- 
ferings, with bitter fancies, and dear 
remembrances, and dark anticipa- 
tions; but a mighty grief sufficeth 
unto itself, in its terrible individu 
ality. 
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So absorbed, yet acting as if me- 
chanically impelled, while aught re- 
mained to do, the uld man proceed- 
ed with his appuinted task, and 
having, with the assistance of friendly 
hands, lifted into the cart the shell 
containing that poor all which now 
remained to him on earth, he quietly 
took his seat beside it, while those 
who had so far lent their charitable 
aid, prepared to accompany the hum- 
ble vehicle with its mournful freight, 
and to lead the old horse—ah! how 
unconscious of his charge—with slow 
aod respectful pace, to the desolate 
home of his aged master. Just as 
the simple arrangement was com- 
plete, the old man, whose eyes had 
not once wandered from the coffin, 
lifted them for a moment to the face 
of a woman, who had touched him 
accidentally, as she stood beside the 
cart. The sight of that face was 
like lightning from the past. It flash- 
ed through heart and brain, and wak- 
ened every nerve that thrilled to 
torturing memory; and almost he 
could have cried aloud—* Hast thou 
found me, oh, mine enemy?’ but 


he refrained himself; and groaning 
inwardly, let fall his head upon his 


breast un deep humility, Then slow- 
ly lifting it, looked up again into that 
remembered face, still fixed on him 
with an expression ‘of unforgetting 
hardness ; and laying his hand upon 
the coffin, he said, in a subdued tone, 
“Woman! pray for me—the time 
is come.” 

The old man looked up no more, 
neither spake nor moved, nor betray- 
ed farther sigus of consciousness, till 
the humble car, with its charitable 
escort, siopt at the gate of his owa 
cottage garden. Then rousing him- 
self to fresh exertion, his first care 
was to assist in bearing the budy of 
his dead son under the shelter of that 
roof, beneath which, three-and-twen- 
ty years before, he had welcomed 
him, a new-born babe—and to place 
the coffin (for he would have it sw) 
gon his own bed, in his own chamber. 
Then lingering for a moment behind 
those who had helped him to deposit 
the untimely burden, he drew the 
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white curtain before the little case- 
ment, glanced round the chamber as 
if to ascertain that all was arranged 
with respectful neatness, and step- 
ping sofily, like one who feared to 
disturb the slumbers of the sick, 
paused on the threshold to luok back 
for a moment, and making fast the 
door, as if to secure his treasure, ful- 
lowed his friends into the outer room, 
and with quiet and collected firm- 
ness, revdered to all his grateful ac- 
knowledgments for their charitable 
services, and set before them such 
refreshment as his poor means had 
enabled him to provide, 

Neither, while they silently par- 
took round his humble board, did he 
remit aught of kindly hospitality, 
nor was it apparently by any painful 
effort that he so exerted himself. 
But there was that iu his counte- 
nance and deportment, and in the 
tone of his low deep voice, which 
arrested the words of those who 
would have pressed him to ** eat and 
drink and be comforted,” and carried 
conviction to the hearts of all, that 
to his affliction One only could min- 
ister; and that having rendered him 
all the active service immediately 
needful, they should best consult his 
wishes, by leaving him to the unmo- 
lested quiet of his solitary cottage, 
There was a whispering among them- 
selves, as they stood up to depart— 
and then a few lowly spoken, but 
earnest proflers, were made to return 
at the close of evening, and watch 
through the hours of darkness, while 
the old grey head took rest in sleep, 
by him whose slumbers needed no 
guardianship. But the kindly offer 
was declined with a gentle shake of 
the head, and a faint smile which 
spoke more meaningly than words— 
and the old man spoke also, and 
thanked and blessed them, and bade 
them take no care for him, for he 
should “ now take rest.” So they 
retired—slowly and reluctantly re- 
tired—and left him to his coveted 
solitude. 

But there were not wanting some 
who, deeply moved with compassion- 
ate anxiety for the desolate old man, 
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came about the cottage after night- 
fall, and crept close to its walls with 
stealthy footsteps. And they told 
how, looking cautiously into the 
chamber of death, wherein a light 
was burning, they saw a sight which 
so strangely and powerfully affected 
them, that (rough peasants as they 
were) they could not afterwards 
speak of it with unfaltering voices. 
The coffin, from which the lid had 
been removed, rested, as they had 
helped to place it, at the old man’s 
desire, on one half of his own bed- 
stead; and beside it, he had since 
arranged his mattress and pillow, and 
then (his head pressing against the 
coffin, and one arm flung across over 
its side) he lay at length in sweet and 
tranquil slumber. He had told them 
he should ‘now take. rest ;” and, 
doubtless, that rest so taken, strange 
and awful as it was to look upon, 
was sweet and blessed, in compari- 
son with all he had lately tasted. For 
him the bitterness of death was past ; 
and the nearness of his own change, 
made of slight account the little in- 
tervening space of earthly darkness, 
Once more his son lay beside him 
on that same bed they had so often 
shared together; and perhaps the 
moment of reunion with bis forgiven 
child was already anticipated in the 
dreams of that placid sleep, which 
composed his venerable features in 
such unearthly peace. 

Four days afierwards, the remains 
of Josiah Cleaves were quietly and 
decently interred beside those of his 
mother, in Redburn churchyard. Six 
labourers, formerly in the employ of 
Andrew, volunteered to bear the body 
to its last resting-place ; and two or 
three respectable persons, in decent 
mourning, walked behind the aged 
solitary mourner. And beside him 
none other was a-kin to the dead, of 
those who stood that day about that 
untimely grave in Redburn church- 
yard; yet was his the only face, 
which, as the affecting service pro- 
ceeded, maintained unmoved compo- 
sure, and his the only dry eyes that 
followed the descent of the coffin, as it 
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was lowered into “ the pit where all 
things are forgotten.” 

Andrew Chaves had unavoidably 
incurred a few trifling debts during 
the time of Josiah’s imprisonment, 
and the consequent relaxation of his 
own laborious industry. To dis- 
charge those, and the burial ex- 
penses, he parted with his cow, and 
with his last freehold,—that small 
old pew in the parish church, which 
had descended to him from his fa- 
ther, the heir-loom of many genera- 
tions, where he himself (a small ur- 
chin!) had stood aloft upon the seat 
between his father and bis mother; 
and when the old couple were laid 
side by side in the churchyard— 
where he had sat alone, upright 
against the high dark oak back, a 
thriving bachelor, “the cynosure of 
neighbouring eyes,” and afterwards, 
a staid and serious bridegroom, with 
his matronly bride ; and then again, 
alone in impregnable widowhood; 
and, last of all, a proud and happy 
father, with his little son lifted up 
beside him into the very place where 
he had stood between his own pa- 
rents. Andrew Cleaves had said to 
himself, as he gazed upon the dead 
body of his son, that no after ¢ircum- 
stance of human life could affect him 
with the slightest emotion of joy or 
sorrow ; but when he finally made 
over to another the possession of his 
old pew, one pang of commingled 
feeling thrilled through his heart, 
and moistened the aged eyes that 
had looked tearlessly into his son’s 
grave. 

The next Sunday after the fune- 
ral, Andrew Cleaves was at church 
as usual, but not in his accustomed 
place. Many pew-doors opened to 
him, as he walked slowly and feebly 
up the aisle, and many a hand was 
put forth to the old man’s arm, es- 
saying to draw him in with kindly 
violence; but gently disengaging 
himself, and silently declining the 
proffered accommodation, he passed 
onward, and took his seat near the 
communion-table, on the end of one 
of the benches appropriated to the 
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parish poor ; and from that time 
forward, to the end of his days, An- 
drew Cleaves was to be seen twice 
every Sabbath-day in that same 
place, more dignified in his sorrow 
and his humility, and perhaps more 
inwardly at peace, than he had ever 
been when the world went well with 
him, and he counted himself a happy 
man. 

Andrew Cleaves was an old man 
when his great calamity befel him. 
He had already numbered seven 
years beyond the age of man—his 
threescore years and ten; and 
though he bore up bravely during the 
time of trial, that time told after- 
wards tenfold in the account of Na- 
ture, and he sank for a time almost 
into decrepit feebleness; yet still 
the lonely creature crept about as 
usual, and was seen at his daily la- 
bour, and at church and market, and 
answered all greetings and kindly 
queries, with courteous thankfulness, 
and assurances that he was well— 
quite well, and wanted for nothing, 
and was content to “ tarry the Lord’s 
leisure.” But it was easy to see he 
hoped soon to depart, and all who 
spoke of him said his time would not 
be long, “ for-the old man’s strength 
was going.” Nevertheless, it was 
God’s pleasure to delay the sum- 
mons, which could not but have been 
welcome, though it was awaited with 
submissive patience. Andrew Cleaves 
survived his son’s death upwards of 
nine years, and not only did his 
strong and sound constitution in great 
measure recover from the shock 
which for a time had prostrated its 
uncommon power, but his mind also 
settled into a state of such perfect 
peace, as at times almost brightened 
into cheerfulness ; and never before 
had he tasted such pure enjoyment 
from the sight of the green earth— 
of the summer sky, and the sweet 
influence of the balmy air. 

The old man would have been a 
welcome and respected guest by 
many a fire-side in Redburn village ; 
but at his time of day, it was too late 
to acquire social habits. It is often 
easier to break the bondage of a 
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heavy chain, than to disentangle the 
meshes of a few seemingly slight 
cords; neither may the tree, which 
has been warped when a sapling, 
be made straight when its green 
branches are all gone, and the bare 
trunk left scarred and rifted on the 
heath, , 

Andrew still dwelt companionless 
in his paternal cottage, and rarely 
entered under any other roof, except 
that of the House of God, But, to~ 
wards the close of his life, he was 
more frequently drawn into inter- 
course with his fellow creatures, than 
at any former period of his exist- 
ence. He had continued to sup- 
port himself, for four years after his 
son’s death, on the sole profits of his 
garden, and of a little poultry that 
fed about his cottage; with which 
small merchandise he still performed 
his weekly journey to C mar- 
ket. But though the “ green old 
age”’ of honest Greybeard still yield- 
ed good and willing service, it was 
plain to be seen, that the crazy cart 
must soon drop to pieces, and pain- 
fully suspected that there was pinch- 


ing want in Andrew’s cottage, in 
lieu of the increasing comforts which 
should afford “ a good soft pillow for 


the old grey head.” And, there- 
upon, much kindly consultation took 
place among the Magnates of the 
parish, how to assist and benefit the 
old man, without wounding his last 
lurking feeling of human pride—the 
pride of living by the honest labour 
of his own hands, unindebted to pa- 
rochial or individual charity. An 
opportunity soon presented itself, for 
the furtherance of their benevolent 
purpose, The foot carrier, who had 
long travelled twice a-week, to aud 
fro, between C and Redburn, 
became disabled from continuing his 
office, the acceptance of which was 
immediately proposed to Audrew 
Cleaves, and that a new light cart 
should be provided for him by sub- 
scription, among those to whom the 
regular carriage of packages larger 
than could be conveyed by a foot 
carrier, would prove a real accom- 
modativn, The old mau did not 
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long deliberate. He felt that he 
could usefully and faithfully acquit 
himself of the proffered charge, and 
accepted it with unhesitating grati- 
tude. But when there was farther 
talk of purchasing for him a younger 
and more efficient steed than honest 
Greybeard, Andrew shook his head, 
in positive rejection, and said, smil- 
ing, “No, no, we must rub on to- 
gether—the old fellow will do good 
service yet; and who knows but he 
may take me to my last home?” And 
then, for a moment, his brow dark- 
ened with a passing shadow, for the 
thought of the last burden of mor- 
tality drawn by the old horse came 
vividly into his mind. 

The new cart was provided, the 
venerable carrier installed into bis 
office, and for five whole years, (his 
remaining span of life,) he fulfilled 
its duties with characteristic faithfu - 
ness and exactitude, and almost with 
the physical energies of his youthful 
prime, Winter and summer—through 
frost and snow—and in the dog-day 
heat—through fair ways and foul— 
by daylight and twilight—Andrew 
Cleaves’s cart was to be seen nearly 
about the same place on Redburn 
Common, at, or near, five o’clock, 
on the afiernoon of Tuesdays and 
Saturdays, on its return from C . 
And it was still drawn lustily along 
by the same old horse, looking sleek 
and glossy, and round-quartered like 
one of Wouverman’s Flemings ; and 
when some one, willing to please the 
master, would now and then pat the 
sides of the faithful creature, and 
comment on his handsome appear- 
ance, the old man would smile with 
evident gratification, and say—*“ Ay, 
ay, I kuew what stuff he was made 
of—we shall last out ove another’s 
time—unever fear.” 

So said Andrew Cleaves, towards 
the close of a long, hard winter ; 
when, though the svow-drifts that 
still lay in every shady place, were 
not whiter than the once darkly dap- 
pled coat of old Greybeard—he 
shewed little other sigu of age, ex- 
cept, indeed, the rather more delibe- 
raie pace in which his kind master 
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indulged him. But though the tardy 
spring set in at last, mild, warm, and 
beautiful ; and though its renovating 
spirit seemed to infuse itself, like a 
renewal of youthful vigour into the 
frame of the hale and hearty old 
man, it was observed that his peri- 
odical returns from C became 
each time later and later; and that 
in spite of the young tender grass on 
which Greybeard fed at pleasure— 
and the abundance of bruised corn, 
and heartening mashes with which he 
was tenderly pampered, the sides of 
the aged creature grew lank and hol- 
low, his fine glossy coat rough and 
dull, and that his well-set ears, and 
once erect and sprightly head, droop- 
ed low and heavily as he toiled slow- 
ly homeward over the Common, 

It was some evening in the first 
week of balmy June, that an inhabi- 
tant of Redburn, who expected a 
consignment by Andrew’s cart, set 
out to meet the vehicle on its retura 
from C . The man walked on 
and on, and no cart was seen ap- 
proaching, and the gloaming was 
darkening apace, and still no An- 
drew. 

But just as uncomfortable surmises 
respecting the delay of the venera- 
ble carrier began to crowd into his 
neighbour’s mind, the old man came 
in sight, not in his accustomed driv- 
ing-seat, but walking by the side of 
his aged steed, which still drew on 
the cart with its lightened load, but 
evidently with painful labour; and 
when Andrew stopt to deliver out 
the required parcel, his neighbour 
remarked to him, that though he 
himself looked stout and well as 
usual, his good horse seemed draw- 
ing near the last of his journeys. 

“ Maybe—maybe,” gravely repli 
ed the old man, laying his arm ten- 
derly across the neck of his aged ser- 
vant, and looking in the creature’s 
face, as it lifted aud half turned 
round its head with seeming con- 
sciousness—“ Maybe, master! but 
who kuows, after all, which may go 
first? Please God, we may yet last 
out one another’s time.” 


But he himself looked well, and 
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strong as ever, and talked cheerfully 
all the rest of the way; and that 
same evening, as was customary with 
him, walked his rounds, to give ac- 
count of his multifarious commissions, 
This was on the evening of Satur- 
day, and the next morning Andrew 
Cleaves was missed at church from 
his accustomed seat; and no soul 
that looked towards the vacant place, 
but knew immediately, that the old 
man was either sick unto death, or 
that he had already “ fallen asleep in 
Jesus.” 

When divine service was over, 
many persons bent their steps to- 
wards the lonely cottage ; and soon 
the general expectation (fear on such 
an occasion would have been an ir- 
religious feeling) was fully verified. 
The cottage door was closed and 
locked, and not a lattice open, but 
prompt admission was effected, and 
there the venerable inmate was found 
sitting in his old high-backed chair, 
before the little claw-table, on which 
was a small glass of untasted ale, 
and an unlit pipe beside the open 
Bible. It seemed at a first glance, 
as if the old man were reading,—but 
it was not so, One hand, indeed, 
was still spread upon the chapter be- 
fore him, but his head had dropt 
down upon his breast, his eyes were 
closed, and he slept the last sleep 
of the righteous, 


Such were the village annals col- 
lected from different narrators, and 
at divers opportunities, during the 
better part of a long sammer month, 
which time I employed, or as some 
would have it, idled away, in fishing 
the streams in the vicinity of Red- 
burn, taking up my head-quarters at 
the sign of the Jolly Miller, The 
substance of the story, and all its 
main facts, were, however, related to 
me by the loquacious landlady, on 
the first night of my sojourn under 
her roof. And she wound up her 
narrative with farther particulars, in- 
cluding the ghost, which had excited 
such extraordinary tumult in the 
hitherto quiet village. 

Andrew Cleaves had been laid at 
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rest beside the graves of his wife and 
son, the day before my arrival. The 
burial charges were defrayed by the 
sale of that poor remnant of his 
household goods which yet remained 
in the cottage, its once abundant 
plenishing having gone pece by 
piece during the time of his greatest 
necessity. The old cottage itself, 
and its small domain, fell in of course 
to its reversionary purchaser, the 
village butcher, And there was no 
man to say him nay, when he like- 
wise appropriated to himself, as 
make weights no doubt in the scale 
of the dilapidated building—its few 
living appurtenances,—Andrew’s fa- 
vourite breed of milk-white poultry, 
and his only, his still surviving ser- 
vant, honest Greybeard. Yes, the 
poor old creature, fast drooping as 
he was, did indeed last out his mas- 
ter’s time, and render him the latest 
service. For the old man was taken 
to his grave in his own cart, by his 
own aged servant 3; and that was the 
last task of the poor worn-out brate 5 
and when it was over, his new pro- 
prietor turned him loose at the 
churchyard gate into his own adjoin- 
ing field, there to linger out the few 
intervening days, till that when he 
was destined to furnish a repast to 
the squire’s hounds, 

The graves of the Cleaves’s lay 
side by side under the churchyard 
wall, at that end of the cemetery ex- 
actly fronting the entrance. The 
old man had been committed to the 
earth on the fourth day from that of 
his decease ; and, some hours after 
the funeral, a person came hurrying 
about nightfall into the tap-room of 
the Jolly Miller, affirming, that in his 
way past the churchyard, having 
looked accidentally towards the new 
made grave, at its farther extremity, 
he had seen distinctly a white spec- 
tral shape arise out of the earth, at 
the head of the dark fresh mound, 
which strange appearance gradually 
increased in size and stature, till he 
was afraid to continue gazing, and 
ran off to communicate the awful 
intelligence. 

Some laughed at Hodge’s story, 
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some bullied, some guaked; but all 
clamoured and questioned, and fin- 
ished by running off en masse to- 
wards the churchyard, headed by 
the bearer of wonderful tidings, 
whose courage being of a gregarious 
nature, became absolute valou; with 
such comfortable backing. Yet did 
his pace slacken perceptibly as he 
approached the burial-ground, and 
his followers pressed less impatiently 
upon his heels ; and the whole pha- 
lanx, by that time wedged into close 
order, retrograded simultaneously, 
when Hodge stopped short with a 
theatrical start, and stretching forth 
his right arm, after the fashion of the 
Prince of Denmark, uttered not ex- 
actly the adjuration of the royal 
Dane, but an exclamation quite as 
electric to his excited fullowers. 

“ There he goes, ,by Gosh !” 
quoth Hodge, under his breath, 

But all heard the awful words; 
and all were ready to make oath, 
that, just as they were spoken, they 
saw something tall, white, vapoury, 
spectral, sink down into the earth at 
the head of Andrew Cleaves’s grave. 
Some went so far as to whisper of 
having caught a glimpse of horns and 
fiery eyes; and they might have got 
on to hoofs and a long tail, had not 
the less imaginative elders rebuked 
such idle fantasies, and condemned 
the uncharitable inferences therefrom 
deducible. 

“ For why should the Evil One, 
designated by their fears, be permit- 
ted to visit the last earthly resting- 
place of one, whose faith, while liv- 
ing, had baffled his subtlest wiles, 
and whose immortal part was now, 
it was humbly to be hoped, beyond 
the influence of his power ?” 

But they, too,—those sober wit- 
nesses,—had seen something,—had 
caught a momentary glance of the 
white figure as it sank into the earth ! 
and their long-drawn jaws, and so- 
lemn doubts, and qualified admission, 
and pious ejaculations, struck more 
awe to the hearts of the cowering 
group than the bolder asseverations 
of the first speakers. Certain it is, 
not one of the party proposed to en- 
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ter the consecrated precincts, and 
take closer cognizance of the Spot, 
to which all eyes were directed with 
intense eagerness. But they kept 
their ground of observation for a 
considerable time after the vanishing 
of the phantom ; and though myste- 
rious sounds and indistinct glimmer- 
ings were still rife in the heated 
imaginings of many, no further ap- 
pearance was unanimously pronounc- 
ed to have been visible during that 
night’s watch, and, by degrees, the 
gazers dispersed, to spread panic and 
conjecture through the village. No 
epidemic is more easily disseminat- 
ed; and, by the next day’s close, 
all Redburn mustered for the ghost- 
hunt;—which formidable array it 
was my lot to encounter when I first 
entered the straggling street, in quest 
of lodging and entertainment at the 
village inn. More entertainment 
than I had reckoned on was, as I 
have shown, provided for me by my 
garrulous landlady ; and her village 
gossip had so well eked out the more 
substantial refreshment of her sa- 
voury fare, that time had stolen on 
unheeded amidst the unwonted quiet 
of her well-frequented house, and 
darkness had long succeeded the 
gloaming, which lent me light to 
reach its hospitable shelter. And 
still the old lady had something more 
to tell, and I still listened with un- 
wearied ear, when all at once the 
deep, unnatural quiet of “ the desert- 
ed village” was broken by a confus- 
ed uproar, like the rushing of an ap- 
proaching torrent, and, in a moment, 
the trampling of many feet, and the 
clattering of many tongues, apnounc- 
ed the nearness of the living torrent, 
which came pouring onward in “ ad- 
mired disorder,” and pressing head 
over head, and shoulder against 
shoulder, into the kitchen of the 
Jolly Miller. And there were white 
faces, and staring eyes, and chatter- 
ing teeth, and “ horrific hair,” but no 
paralysis of tongues; and, for a 
while, the confusion of Babel was 
nothing to that which mingled forty 
discordant voices, all trying to out- 
pitch one another. 
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At length, however, I obtained 
from mine host himself the sum and 
substance of the united discords, 
His professional eye had been acute, 
even in the midst of the hurlyburly, 
to discern that a new and respecta- 
ble-looking guest was located in his 
house; and I was accordingly fa- 
voured with his account of the recent 
adventure. 

They had watched, he said, two 
good hours at the churchyard hatch, 
in full view of Andrew Cleaves’s 
grave, the exact spot of which was 
discernible, even after perfect night- 
fall. And they had taken every 
possible precaution to satisfy them- 
selves before dark that no living 
creature, Christian or brute, was 
lurking within the churchyard,—that 
there was nothing within it but the 
green graves, and the white tomb- 
stones, and the old yew tree in the 
north-east angle. 

“ Well, sir,” said mine host, “ we 
watched there, as I made mention, 
two mortal hours; and though some 
fancied one thing,and some another, 
they were nothing buat fancies,—for 
nothing better nor worse than we 
ourselves was stirring all that time ; 
and I for ome began to think we 
were making fools of ourselves, and 
had best sneak home-quietly, and say 
nothing more about the matter, But 
just then, sir,” quavered mine host, 
glancing fearfully round, and lower- 
ing his tone to a whisper; “ just 
then, sir! we did see something. 
We seed the tall, white thing, rise up 
out of the earth, right at the head of 
the old man’s grave ; and then, sir, 
if you'll believe me, as I am a sinful 
man, it rose and rose, and spread, 
till it was as big and high as the gas- 
work tower—though, for shape, we 
could not make it much out,—only 
the head of it seemed to shoot up in 
akind of forked fashion ; and there 
must have been some sort of unna- 
tural light abont it, for my eyes got 
quite dazzled and dizzy like, and there 
was a ringing in my ears; and then 
—Lord, sir!'—while we were all 
looking quite steadfast, and standing 
as steady as a rock, sir !—quite cool 
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and composed—the thing gives a 
kind of a heave up—so, sir !—and 
down again; and then there was a 
terrible noise, just as if the old church 
tower was tumbling about our ears, 
—and then, we thought, it would be 
presumptuous to stay any longer, 
(for rashness is not courage you 
know, sir,) and so we came back 
home again, sir, to talk the matter 
over quietly.” 

But neither mine host nor his ad- 
herents were ina state to talk the 
matter over very quietly just then ; 
and all shrank back with uequivocal 
dismay, when I proposed to head 
them for a fresh enterprise,—myself 
and two or three others provided 
with lanterns, not to flare about the 
outskirts of the burying-ground, but 
to make strict search within its 
haunted precincts—even upon the 
very grave itself—of which, they 
could not hear without a shudder. 
By degrees, however,—what with 
shaming their pusillanimity, and pat- 
ting their courage, and plying them 
well with niine host’s strong beer,— 
I succeeded in eulisting a band of 
desperate heroes, prepared to brave 
all dangers, and swearing to go with 
me through fire and water. And off 
we set, at a good round pace, (for 
some sort of courage is apt to cool if 
it marches to slow time,) and so 
reached the churchyard hatch; and 
dashing through, without a moment’s 
pause, made straight towards the 
haunted grave. But when we had 
neared it by a few yards, my doughty 
heroes made a sudden stop; and I 
held out my lantern far and high, to 
throw forward its rays on the strange 
object which indisputably lay (a long, 
white heap)-on Andrew’s grave. 
Just then I struck my foot against a 
stone ; and one behind me stumbled 
over another great rough stone, like 
those piled together, without mason- 
ry, that formed the churchyard wall, 
close to which lay the three graves 
of the Cleaves’s, 

*“ Oh, ho!” I cheeringly cried out 
to my trembling followers, “ here 
has been a downfall ; but ghosts do 
not break down stone-walls, my 
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men.” And‘on we went, stumbling 
over like obstacles, and five steps 
more brought us to the place of ter- 
rors ; and all the lanterns were held 
out, every neck poked forward, eve- 
ry eye’full stretched,—and all fear 
soon exchanged for loquacious won- 
der, and pitying exclamation,—for 
there, upon his master’s grave, 
stretched out at full length upon its 
side,—lay the skeleton carcase of 
Andrew’s poor old horse. He had 
been turned into the butcher's field 
behind the churchyard, to await, as I 
have told, the leisure of the Squire’s 
hounds, There was a breach in the 
louse stone-wall, exactly at the head 
of Andrew’s grave ; and whether it 
was simply impatience of his new 
pasture, or whether the creature was 
really conscious that to the spot be- 
low that broken wall, he had drawn 


Spring Song.—On the Ruins of Walberswick Church. 


the remains of his old master ; cer. 
tain it is, he must have stationed 
himself in the gap when first observ. 
ed by the frightened villagers ; and 
no doubt might have been seen there 
by daylight, had any one then be. 
thought himself of looking beyond 
the grave toward the adjoining inclo- 
sure. And it is equally certain, that 
on the memorable night of the ca- 
tastrophe, the old animal having 
raised himself by his forelegs on the 
lowest part of the breach, the loose 
stones had given way under his 
hoofs, and falling forward with them, 
a helpless, heavy weight, he had 
breathed out the last feeble remnant 
of his almost extinguished life, on 
the scarcely closed grave of his aged 
master, whose words were verified 
almost to the letter—“ We shall last 
out one another’s time.” 





SPRING 


Ross ! Rose! open thy leaves! 
Spring is whispering love to thee. 
Rose! Rose ! open thy leaves! 
Near is the nightingale on the tree. 
Open thy leaves, 
Open thy leaves, 
And fill with balm-breath the ripening eves. 


Lily ! Lily! awake, awake! 
The fairy wanteth her flowery boat ; 5 
Lily ! Lily ! awake, awake ! 


oO 


SONG. 


Oh! set thy sweet-laden bark afloat. 
Lily, awake ! 
Lily, awake ! 
And cover with leaves the sleeping lake. 


Flowers! Flowers ! come forth! 'tis Spring! 
Stars of the woods, the hills, the dells, 
Fair valley-lilies, come forth and rin 
In your green turrets your silvery Dells! 
Flowers, come forth ! 
"Tis Spring ! come forth! 





ON THE RUINS OF WALBERSWICK CHURCH, IN SUFFOLK. 


“ Wuar, in the olden time, hast thou seen, 
Dark ruin, lone and grey ?” 

“ Full many a race of man from the green 
And bright earth pass away ! 

The organ has pealed in these roofless aisles, 
And priests knelt down to pray, 

At the altar where now the daisy smiles 
O’er their silent beds of clay. 


“T’ve seen the strong man, a wailing child, 
By his mother offered here ; 

I’ve seen him a warrior fierce and wild, 
I’ve seen him on his bier ; 

His warlike harness beside him laid, 
In the silent earth to rust, 

His plumed helm and trusty blade 
T’o moulder—dust to dust ! 


“ T’ve seen the stern reformer scorn 
The things once deem'd divine ; 
And the bigot’s zeal with gems adorn 

The altar's sacred shrine ! 


I've seen the silken banners wave, 
Where now the ivy clings, 

And the sculptur’d stone adorn the grave 
Of mitred priests and kings! 


“ I’ve seen the youth in his tameless glee, 
And the hoary locks of age, 

——- bend the pious knee, 

o read the sacred page ; 

I've seen the maid with her sunny brow, 
To the silent dust go down— 

The soil-bound slave forget his woe— 
The king resign his crown! 


“ Ages have fled—and bk have seen 
The young—the fair—the gay— 

Forgotten as they ne’er had been, 
Though worshipped in their day ; 

And schoolboys here their revels keep, 
And spring from grave to grave, 

Unconscious that beneath them sleep 
The noble and the brave! 
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“ Here thousands find a resting-place, 
Who bent before this shrine ; 

Their dust is here—their name and race, 
Oblivion, now are thine ! 

The prince, the peer, the peasant sleeps 
Alike beneath the sod ; 

Time o’er their dust short record keeps, 
Forgotten, save by God ! 


«J've seen the face of nature change, 
And, where the wild waves beat, 

The eye delightedly might range 
O’er many a princely seat ; 


But hill, and dale, and forest fair, 
Are whelm’‘d beneath the tide— 
They slumber here, that could declare 
Who owned these manors wide ! 


* All thou hast felt—these sleepers knew} 
For human hearts are still, 

In every age, to nature true, 
And sway’d by good or ill; 

By passion rul'd, and born to woe, 
Unceasing tears to shed ; 

But thou must sleep, like them, to know 
The secrets of the dead !” 





JOHN MASON GOOD. 


OHN MASON GOOD was 

born of reputable parents at Ep- 
ping, on the 25th of May, 1764, At 
the age of fifteen he was apprenticed 
toa surgeon-apothecary at Gosport, 
where, with an activity peculiar to 
himself, he set himself immediately 
to pound medicines, play cricket and 
the German flute, practise fencing 
and poetry, study Italian, and com- 
pose a Dictionary of Poetic Endings, 
besides sundry other literary pieces. 
In 1783 and 1784 he attended Lec- 
tures in London, and wrote a treatise 
on the Theory of Earthquakes, con- 
taining a great deal of reasoning as 
elaborate as it was erroneous, In 
1784 he entered into partnership 
with a surgeon at Sudbury, and in 
the following year into the still more 
intimate one—that of matrimony, 
with Miss Godfrey, a young lady of 
nineteen, The latter was dissolved 
by death in litthe more than six 
months, 

Four years after, he married a 
Miss Fenn, and in due time became 
the father of six children, two of 
whom, daughters, still survive. 
Agreeably to the wishes of these 
ladies, however, who found that Dr. 
Gregory could not write of them 
Without praise, the biographer deter- 
mined reluctantly to mention their 
names as little as possible in the 
course of their father’s history. In 
1792 Mr. Good, either owing to 
“suretyship,” or the imprudent prac- 


tice of lending money to his friends, 
became embarrassed in his pecuniary 
affairs, This had the happy effect 
of stimulating him to literary exer 
tion: he wrote plays, translations 
and poetry, but without the desired 
effect; he then tried philosophy, but 
without discovering the secret of 
transmutation ; and at last, to some- 
what more purpose, opened a corres- 
pondence with a metropolitan news- 
paper and review. 

In 1793 he removed, with his fa- 
mily, to London, and entered into 
partnership with a Mr. W. by whose 
misconduct the business soon after 
failed. ‘ His character,” says Dr. 
Gregory, “soon began to be duly 
appreciated among medical men ; 
and, on the 7th of November he.was 
admitted a Member of the College 
of Surgeons.” We do not under- 
stand the conjunction here ; perhaps 
there is a typographical mistake. 
However, he obtained a less ques- 
tionable honour in becoming an ac- 
tive Member of the Medical Society, 
and of the General Pharmaceutic 
Association; and, at the suggestion 
of some of his colleagues in the lat- 
ter, wrote a “ History of Medicine, 
so far as it relates to the profession 
of the Apothecary,” which was pub- 
lished in 1795. 

In 1797 he began a translation of 
Lucretius ; and, two years after, set 
himself to study the German lan- 
guage, having previously made con- 
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siderable progress in the French, 
Italian, Spanish and Portuguese. 
The Arabic and Persian he after- 
wards added to his acquisitions. In 
1799, he finished his translation of 
Lucretius, which was composed in 
the streets of London during the 
translator’s walks to visit his patients. 
This is not so extraordinary a cir- 
cumstance as Dr. Gregory imagines ; 
if the business of literature stood still 
except when the artists are in their 
workshops, a weekly reviewer would 
not require a two-inch thick table 
like this before us, to support the 
subjects for his hebdomadal dissec- 
tion. 

Mr. Good’s literary productions 
now followed each other in rapid 
succession till 1812. Of these, his 
“ Song of Songs,” “ Translation of 
the book of Job,” and his contribu- 
tions to the “ Pantalogia,” are the 
best known, In 1810 he began to 
deliver Lectures at the Surrey Insti- 
tution, the first course of which 
treated of the nature of the Material 
World, the second of that of the 
Animate World, and the third of 
that of the Mind; the whole of 
which were afterwards published un- 
der the general title of “* The Book 
of Nature.” In 1820, by authority 
of a diploma, dated from the ancient 
and anti-mercenary university of 
Aberdeen, he began to practise as a 
physician ; and, from the extraordi- 
nary success that aitended his career 
from this moment, had reason to 
regret that he had not aspired at 
earlier period to the highest brane 
of his profession, In the same year 
he published “ A Physiological Sys- 
tem of Nosology,” and, in 1822, 
“The Study of Medicine,” one of 
the most successful of his works, 

Up to this period, and indeed for 
some time after, his health had been 
almost uniformly good, which will 
not be deemed so extraordinary even 
in a man who read, wrote, and 
thought so much as Dr. Good, when 


it is recollected that his bodily exer. 
tions were, of necessity, almost equal 
to those of his mind. Even in Lon- 
don, when visiting his patients on 
foot, he must have walked enough 
to counterbalance the effects of more 
than one sheet per diem : and when 
the lazy luxury of a coach was sub- 
stituted for this healthful exercise, it 
is not wonderful that the mental 
pressure of study should have in- 
creased, even to the extinction of 
life. On the 2nd of January, 1827, 
in the 63rd year of his age, John 
Mason Good died of a carriage, a 
disease of fatal, and, we believe, not 
very unfrequent recurrence in the 
history of physicians, 

Dr. Good was a man of great and 
versatile talents, As a medical wri- 
ter his name stands high; and asa 
physician his practice was extensive 
and successful. He was not, and, 
from his education and opportunities, 
could not be, profoundly learned ; 
but the stores of knowledge, collect- 
ed by uowearied industry, carried on 
with a kind of enthusiasm in re- 
search, were in him as valuable, for 
all practical purposes, as abstruse 
learning. In religion, he began by 
being a Trinitarian, in the sequel he 
was a Socinian, and in conclusion, a 
strict christian according to the doc- 
trines of the Church of England. 
It is not known at what precise pe- 
riod his mind reverted to this persua- 
sion; but, in 1807, he intimated by 
letter to the minister he had been in 
the habit of attending, that he could 
no longer countenance by his pre- 
sence “a system which, even admit- 
ting it to be right, was at least repug- 
nant to his own heart and his own 
understanding.” The terms in which 
this renunciation was made are, at 
the least, ill-chosen, and among ver- 
bal critics might be made the subject 
of some controversy. In private life 
he was a good husband, a good fa- 
ther, and a good man. 
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ISMAEL GIBRALTER. 


SMAEL GIBRALTER, an officer 
of the Pacha of Egypt, received 
his appellation as an honourable dis- 
tinction accorded by his master, in 
cousequence of the extraordinary 
nautical skill and science displayed 
by him in completing the first voy- 
age ever undertaken by an Egyptian 
vessel of war to the walls of London, 
at the time the Pacha first meditated 
the establishment of the fleet which 
he has more recently collected to be 
destroyed. If report speak true, 
and Ismael was little disposed to 
contradict the assertion, he was far 
more favored by accident than know- 
ledge in the conduct of his distant 
expedition ; but his predestinarian 
principles were of no common ad- 
vantage to him: and, trusting to Al- 
la and the Prophet, a bad Greek pi- 
Jot and a worse chart, with a com- 
pass, quadrant, and other appliances, 
(which Ismael was assured were al- 
ways used as ornaments on board a 
vesscl,) and devoutly repeating, in 
ure Arabic, the motto of the house 
of Russel, “Che sara sara,”* he left 
Alexandria and put to sea, fully con- 
fident that he would arrive—where 
chance and fate might decree—with 
the aid of wind and currents, sails 
and rudder, a stock of gold, and a 
still larger stock of Moslem patience 
and apathy. Tis “ Navarchus,” 
Panajotti, had travelled far and seen 
much; and, having now boldly 
launched forth on their enterprise, 
to him would Ismael listen, as re- 
posing on the deck he calmly smoked 
his argillé,+ while the pilot recounted 
to him the many wonders he had en- 
countered, and the dangers he had 
braved ; but, what was beiter than 
Panajotti’s stories, the wind was fair 
as they left the shores of Mesr,t and 
wrapping himself in his white and 
ample albornoz,§ to shield him from 
the effects of the blighting and humid 
sirocco, in exclaiming Mortadi, (or 





loved of God) he betook himself to 
Al Moshaf, or the book, caring about 
little else than the ship’s being on 
her course, as Panajotti, with sundry 
oaths and multiplied crossings, ear- 
nestly assured him, Shortly they 
arri.ed off the Island of Candia, 
which Panajotti had the hardihood to 
pronounce as having been inhabited 
even before the Hegira, while Ismael 
Jaughed within himself at the credu- 
lity of the false Nazarene. He 
spoke, too, of its delicious wines to 
the sneering Moslem ; and told how 
St. Paul had preached there, and had 
represented its people as subject to 
idleness, lying and debauchery, which 
induced Ismael calmly to demand if 
it were pot the place of Panajotti’s 
birth; and this gave the pilot con- 
siderable offence. 

Still held the breeze “ so fair and 
foul,” for, while it filled the canvass, 
it relaxed every fibre of the system ; 
nor did it cease until it brought Is- 
mael into the Port of Malta, and 
there did he piously praise Alla for 
his success—salute the town—and 
wish God might darken the face of 
him who had invented quarantine ; 
for predestination made the plague 
endurable, but with the quarantine it 
had nothing todo, When the moon 
arose and shed not soft, but rich, 
warm, and glowing light on that 
white rock, and whiter edifices which 
it supported, so forcibly contrasting 
their hue with the deep azure of the 
Mediterranean ;—when the gentle 
land breeze wafied on its wings the 
grateful perfume of the orange and 
citron groves, and the fragrant odour 
of jessamine, rose, myrtle, and gera- 
nium :—when the bells of the Island 
near him sounded the evening An- 
gelus, and pious Christians spoke the 
heavenly Salutation, or chaunted the 
Litany of the Queen of heaven ;— 
when the air was cool and pleasant, 
and the distant tinkling of the man- 
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doline was heard on shore,—then 
Ismael (having first shouted the Sa- 
lat, or call, and repeated the Ala- 
tema, or Last Prayer of Day,) would 
summon Panajotti to the tarikh, or 
recital of tale or history. 

Then did he ask of Panajotti 
where, was the Al Cazar (the Pa- 
lace) ; and it was pointed out to him, 
where the moonlight fell upon the 
lofty tower rising from the centre of 
and high above the vast and impos- 
ing edifice ; and with joy was it that 
Ismael heard that the Hakem, or 
Governor, was a Cidy* of the sea; 
for he, too, was now somewhat fa- 
mous on that element, and undoubt- 
edly they were peers. 

The Quarantine at length expired, 
(for “even Stambvult will have an 
end,” has been by an Alime said,) 
and with pomp and honour was he 
received by the good Sir Alexander 
Ball, and with pleasure he recognised 
in the Governor one of the great 
captains of Aboukir ; and feasts were 
given him at Sant’ Antonio in deli- 
cious gardens; and hither Ismael 
hied him, in a calessa, sitting upon 
both his hands, for the roads were 
rough and rocky, and the carriage, 
like the land it ran over, had no 
springs; there by him sate the Cha- 
tib, or Secretary of Sir Alexander, 
aud a strange mant was he; for in 
the tongue of Almagreb§ did he re- 
cite loug verses, the whole way, to 
amuse the Turk, which Ismael was 
too much shaken and jolted to attend 
to, nor could he otherwise have un- 
derstood them : and the Chatib show- 
ed him a peacock’s{] plume with 
which he wrote. Ismael met him 
long years after in London, and then 
he was a man of fame; for he had 
written poems, and a tragedy, and 
sermons, and things which Ismael 
did nevertheless litle wot of. But 
to return—the Giema, or assembly 
in the gardens, was enchanting ; for 
what houris were there not there ! 
aud Allah Acbar !|| Allah Acbar |” 
exclaimed he, as the soft blue eye of 


the fair Briton cast its gentle, but 
curious glance upon him; or the 
more brilliant orbs of the dark Mal- 
tese flashed looks of lightning in his 
favour. There was, too, the Sahba, 
or wine, of various.lands; and Is- 
mael quaffed them off with zest, for 
he was learned in the Koran; and 
“where has the Prophet forbidden 
the use of the bright liquor? Mo. 
hammed forbade ouly its excess,” 
said Ismael, as he drank largely of 
the delicious fluid. “ Only—its— 
ex—cess,” exclaimed Ismael, as he 
sank upon a sofa near one of the 
loveliest daughters of the West. 

Again they sailed; but who shall 
describe the difficulties and dangers 
of their voyage, until they beheld 
Bab-el-Fetah (or Europa Point), and 
were fairly anchored in the bay of 
Gebel** Taric, and beheld the mighty 
fortresses it displays? Gihanam, 
the evil angel, must have been with 
them on that their course ; and full 
often did Ismael deem he heard the 
very rushing of Azrael’s wings, soft 
and solemn, and voluminous, as the 
flow of many waters. Twice, it is 
reported, they put in to Tunis; once 
they anchored in the port of Caglia- 
ri; then did they find themselves in 
the road of Leghorn, which was not 
theirs ; again got they, with no ordi- 
nary ingenuity, to the svuth of Sicily; 
—then, afier a long, long interval, 
verily they saw the mighty Pyrenees; 
and then it was they knew to tack 
and steer to the southward; and long 
they sailed meridionally, without di- 
verging, until the coast of Afric was 
in view. Now their course became 
more certain, for there was land to 
be seen on either side ; yet did they 
visit Oran, aud Melilla, and Alme- 
ria, and Marbella, asking counsel and 
advice of right experienced men of 
either creed ; ,aud in three short 
months they completed their voyage 
from Malta to Gibralter. 

There also was he right hospitably 
received, and duly complimented. 
He inspected the noble fortifications, 





* A lord or high officer. + Constantinople. 


7 A fact. || God is great. 


¢ Mr. C—Ir—dge. § The western land. 
** The Mount of Taric, whence Gibralter. 
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and St. Michael’s Cave, and the De- 
vil’s Tongue. (“What a combina- 
tion !”? ejaculated the Moslem.) He 
admired the Almeida ;* buat with 
scorn he viewed the ignoble statue 
of the gallant Heathfield, (and long 
afterwards did he recognise a twin 
production at Brighton). Here then 
he drew his bills on the Pacha ;— 
and lading himself with fruits, and 
wines, and doubloons ; and saluting 
the Governor in most irregular time, 
and evincing his liberality and con- 
tempt of ammunition by, increasing 
the effect of his courtesy in the gra- 
tuitous loan of two balls (having for- 
gotten that the pieces were loaded) ; 
and cursing the Jews and the Jew- 
esses’ perukes, while the white cloud 
spread itself over the rock’s summit, 
announcing the coming of the easter- 
ly wind, he braved the Bab-el-Zakac, 
the gate of the road, and at sunset he 
beheld, for the first time, the ocean, 
which extended thousands of miles 
before him, and to north and south, 
At least so said Panajotti; but Pana- 
jotti was such a liar, who could be- 
lieve him !—that peopling of Candia 
before the Hegira was quite enough 
to show what he was ;—however, in 
redemption of his want of truth, it 
was to be confessed that he was an 
able pilot (witness their late success- 
fal voyage), and that was every thing. 
Now was there counsel, and advise- 
ment, and reflection, and discussion ; 
but at length it was all decided by 
Ismael’s “ Billab,” and “ Birmillah,” 
(in God, and by God’s order ;) and, 
after many days, they happily found 
themselves at the Island of Madeira ; 
but here they learned that they had 
gone some small matter out of the 
way, and warmly did Ismael re- 
proach Panajotti ; but, as he cooled, 
he recollected that the wisest might 
be at times deceived, and there was 
that astonishing voyage from Malta 
to Gibralter in barely more than 
three mouths! and then the wine 
where he was, was good, and the 
English merchants kind and hospita- 
ble; and he ate of the ananas and 
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otange, and drank the cheering li- 
quor. He took some lessons, too, 
in English ;.and showed his pro- 
gress, on taking leave of the Gover- 
nor, by saying, “ How you do; I 
hope ;” while the Governor replied, 
in Portuguese, to what he deemed 
some Oriental compliment in the 
pure Arabic of the Moslem. 

Now, having inquired their course, 
they steered them north, and in some 
few days they came to England ;— 
at least Panajotti swore by the Pa- 
nagia and St. George! St. Spiridion 
and St. Dionysius, that it could be 
nought else than England, for he had 
been to London, and must know. 
But Ismael had his doubts, for was 
not England larger ? he had heard 
so. Then he took his chart, and ex- 
amined the many isles he saw; cer- 
tainly, there might be Great Britain, 
and Ireland, and the Isle of Wight; 
yet there were more and more ; pos- 
sibly, the Orkneys, and Hebrides, 
and Shetland Isles, and Man, and 
Anglesey ; but there were more yet, 
and without they were also the West 
Indies, really Ismael could not make 
out what they were. They did not 
at all correspond with his notions of 
our land, so he whiffed the argillé ; 
but they entered a port, and then he 
learned the islands were the Azores, 
and the city Angra, But there were 
more fruits and wine ; and “ God was 
great, and Mohammed was his pro- 
phet ;” and there some days they 
stayed them, ere they set sail once 
more, 

It was a lovely night, but moon- 
less ; a current bore them swifily on- 
ward, and seemingly they had enter- 
ed a river, and that a mighty one; 
* Surely the tide was strong! What 
could it be? It might be the 
Thames.” But Panajotti was quite 
at a loss here, and his calculations 
fearfully disordered. “Yet the 
Thames it might be,” and he chuc- 
kled at the thought ;—but somehow, 
“had they not arrived too soon?” 
There was the rub.—“ Leave it to 


Allah and daylight,” said Ismael, 
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quietly ; and, as daylight broke, “ Al- 
lah ! Allah-homa !” exclaimed Ismael, 
as he rubbed his eyes, “ but it bear- 
eth much resemblance to Gibralter.” 
On they went; and, to be on the 
sure side, although it might scarcely 
be, they saluted the town; and the 
town, most vehemently surprised, re- 
turned the compliment; for it was 
truly nothing else than Gibralter, and 
the General and his aids du camp, 
and merchants, and Jews and Jew- 
esses’ perukes. How did Ismael 
storm! but Panajotti swore that it 
was the current; and, in sooth, Pa- 
najotti had reason, so to the current 
they gave the blame. 

They were all at sea again, al- 
though the second time upon the 
ocean. But now they betook them 
to the north, instead of the south ; 
and Panajotti grew in favour with 
Ismael, by repeated and unquestion- 
able proofs he gave of skill and sci- 
ence. They visited Cadiz; and 
would actually have steered up the 
Guadalquivir (to avoid, probably, the 
national reproach of, “ Those who 
have not Seville seen ;”) but they 
were soon set to rights. The wind 
was fair, and gaily they went on- 
wards, leaving Portugal and Spain 
behind, until they got into the Bay 
of Biscay, and there a fearful storm 
came on. Ismael grew sadly sick, 
and Panajotti confounded, and ina 
most solemn fright; the ship made 
water fast; the pumps were plied ; 
the Greeks knelt to a print of St. 
Spiridion ; the Maliese vowed vows 
to the Virgin and St. John ;—a Jew 
on board was sadly off here ;—the 
Turks called on the Prophet ; winds 
roared ; the topmast went ; sails were 
split; and all was horror, confusion, 
and dismay. 

At Bourdeaux (with the permission 
of Bonaparte) they stopped to refit. 
Panajotti’s wits were terribly shatter- 
ed, so an English prisoner was given 
them as a pilot ; the Gironde pushed 
them out, and once more they tried it. 

“It was the month Muharram 
when we left Alexandria,” mused Is- 


mael, as he sate on deck. “ Muhar- 
ram, (including Safer) one; Ribeah 
(the first) two ; the second Ribeah, 
three ; Giomada (the first) four ; Gi- 
omada (the second) five ; Giomada 
(the third) siz ;—Regeb, seven ; Scha- 
ban, eight. Glory to Allah and the 
Prophet! eight, eight months only ; 
and the new pilot says that we are 
between France and England. Pro- 
digious! by Alaksa! What a pity 
Panajotti should be crazed, for we 
might yet have arrived within the 
year. There is Ramadan, one; 
Schawal, two; Doul Kadah, three ; 
Doul Hegiagh, four ; but that may 
scarcely be! What has been or- 
dained must be ”” But what was 
Ismael’s surprise when, but two days 
after, even inthe very commencement 
of Ramadan, he was told that the tall 
white cliffs he gazed upon were the 
coast of England. What vessels 
sailing on every side! what forts, 
and towns, and villages; and noise, 
and crowds, and bustle, and confu- 
sion! “ It was the meeting of Al 
Azab ;*—the congregation of earth’s 
many nations !” 

Ismael ever left much for fancy to 
supply in the history of his weary 
way, as farther than the space of time 
has been recorded, he was little dis- 
posed to dwell upon its secrets. We 
must now proceed to other circum- 
stances, on which he had less difficul- 
ty to dilate. 

It was in the neighborhood of Rat- 
cliffe Highway that, on his arrival in 
England, Ismael took up his abode, 
little aware of the factitious distine- 
tions which fashion has ordained be- 
tween the component parts of the 
metropolis ; but duly sensible to the 
substantial comforts attending even 
the ordinary houses of entertainment 
in London, and the real luxuries of 
carpets and curtains, good beds, 
bright fires, cleanliness, civility, and 
attention ; all rendered still more ac- 
ceptable by the fatigue and tedium 
of a lengthened and painful voyage. 
Greatly did he relish his position, as 
he crossed his legs upon a sofa, afier 








* The Tribes. 
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his nine months’ wanderings upon the 
waters : and he doubted not but that 
he was suited appropriately to his 
own rank and mission, and the more 
than viceregal dignity of his Egyp- 
tian master. His credentials were 
duly forwarded ; and early was he 
advertized that his reception by the 
Prince Regent would have place. 
He arrived punctual at the appointed 
day and hour at Carlton-house. His 
dress was rich and elegant: the am- 
ple folds of his turban were of exqui- 
sitely wrought silk : his scymitar hung 
before him suspended to a massive 
chain of gold; on his vest were the 
anchor and the crescent, in brilliants 
of great size and beauty; to which 
were added the lofty and imposing 
figure of the Turk himself—his fea- 
tures marked by an expression of 
firmness and resolution, which was 
however tempered by a peculiar air 
of mildness ; and with his pale face, 
full eye and dark mustachio, he 
would, independently of his nation 
and costume, have been an object of 
regard, curiosity, and admiration. 
His step was slow and firm, and 
grave; and most graceful was his re- 
verence as placing his right hand to 
his breast he raised the other to his 
turban ; and who might better appre- 
ciate what was fit in mauner than he 
before whom he stood? It is said 
that the Prince was particularly 
struck with his Egyptian visitor ; and, 
after discoursiung with him, recom- 
mended him to the attentions of one 
of his royal brothers who was stand- 
ing near. fle was now encircled by 
all that was great and noble; and 
they listened in silence to the reply 
he would furnish to the Duke’s in- 
quiry of his residence. “ It is the 
Pig and Whistle! (or some such 
strange sigu of contrasted harmony) 
at Wapping.” This was too much 5 
however, an explanation was come 
to. It was found that it was rather 
erroneous confidence in the recom- 
mendation of Panajotti, than predi- 
lection, which had placed him there ; 
his removal to the West was soon 
resolved upon; there he was in- 
Stalled and treated with honour 
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and hospitality by his numerous 
friends, 

Ismael always spoke with much 
gratitude of the testimonies of friend- 
ship and respect he had received in 
England, and was particularly partial 
to the nation. He often mentioned 
that he had never met there with in- 
sult but once, and that was at a din- 
ner, where, after recounting his tra- 
vels, a gentlemen at table observed 
to him that “ he was a Cosmopolite.” 
Ismael, however, pardoned whatever 
of offence he might impute to the 
epithet, as rather the result of indis- 
cretion than intention, 

Acting ag agent for the Pacha of 
Egypt in one of the islands of the 
Mediterranean, where the embarrass- 
ments of those who had dealt with 
him had prevented his remitting the 
amount of sales of Egyptian produce 
to his master as early as was requi- 
site, he was suddenly recalled from 
his situation, “ Ah! the Pacha ean- 
not do without your advice,” obsery- 
ed a friend, in alluding to his depart- 
ure. “ Yes; the Pacha without doubt 
has need of my head,” replied the 
apathetic Turk. 

it was in the road of Corfu that, 
while his vessel lay at anchor, a vio- 
lent storm occurred, and the only 
chance of saving her was by a Greek 
vessel allowing him space to remove 
to another station. Easily as this 
might have been effected, the Greek 
refused, aud Ismael being obliged to 
cut his cable, brought up his vessel, 
as mariners term it; but not before 
that of the recusant Greek had gone 
down. ‘The cargo of the Greek was 
valuable, and his sole property ; he 
sought redress at law for bis proper 
obstinacy, but after many decisions 
his claim was just!y dismissed. Ne- 
ver was fury equal to his; he sought 
Ismael iu public ; every vile and de- 
grading epithet was bestowed upon 
him ; but the calm Moslem answered 
not to, nor even seemed to notice his 
indignation or abuse, The wrath of 
the Greek became augmented by the 
Turk’s indifference; until, mindful 
only of his presumed wrongs, and 
forgetful of Ismacl’s force, his eye 
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flashing fire, the foam bursting from 
his mouth, he raised his arm to strike. 
All eyes were turned towards Isma- 
el ;—he had paused, and ere the blow 
fell, he extended—his open snuff-box 
to the maddened Greek, calmly and 
mildly. This was too much for the 
latter; his arm fell by his side; his 
muscles became suddenly relaxed ; 
he gasped for breath, and casting a 
glance at his foe, in which astonish- 
ment prevailed, rushed from the 
place, and never again addressed him. 

Ismael Gibralter is said to have 
been a Constantinopolitan by birth, 
and carried to Egypt when young, 


where he had passed the prime of 


life ere he attained rank and distinc. 
tion. He was intrusted by the Pacha 
with the purchase of vessels and 
stores in England, Sweden, and else- 
where, which he effected with skill 
and success. He spoke Italian flu. 
ently, and somewhat of French and 
English. He was tall of form, and 
spare, but evidently powerful of limb. 
His manners were mild and elegant, 
He was true, honourable, and gene- 
rous ; and esteemed by all who knew 
him. On the insurrection of the 
Greeks he was appointed Amir-alim* 
(whence theF rench amiral and ourad- 
mira!) to the Pacha, and heroically fell 
in battle in 1824, at an advanced age. 





THE BROKEN LUTE. 


BY MRS. 
When the Lamp is 


HEMARS, 
shatter’d, 


The light in the dust lies dead ; 
When the cloud is scatter’d, 

The Rainbow’s glory is shed. 
When the Lute is broken, 

Sweet sounds are remember’d not ; 
When the words are spoken, 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 


As muzaic and splendour, 
Survive not the Lamp and Lute, 
The heart’s echoes render 


No song when the Spirit is mute. 


Sue dwelt in proud Venetian halls, 

"Midst forms that breathed from the pictured 
walls ; 

But a glow of beauty like her own, 

There had no dream of the painter thrown. 

Lit from within was her noble brow, 

As an urn, whence rays from a lamp may 


low ; 

Her young, clear cheek, had a changeful 
ue, 

As if ye might see how the soul wrought 


ough ; 
And every flash of her fervent eye, 
Seem’'d the bright wakening of Poesy. 


Even thus it was '—from her childhood’s 


ears,— 
A being of sudden smiles and tears,— 
Passionate visions, quick light and shade,— 
Such was that high born Italian maid ! 
And the spirit of song in her bosom-cell, 
Dwelt, as the odours in violets dwell,— 

Or as the sounds in the Eolian strings,— 
Or in aspen-leaves the quiverings ; 

There, ever there, with the life enshrined, 
And waiting the call of the faintest wind. 


SHELLEY. 


Oft, on the wave of the Adrian sea, 

In the city’s hour of moonlight glee,— 

Oft would that gift of the southern sky, 

O'erflow from her lips in melody ;— 

Oft amid festal halls it came, 

Like the springing forth ofa sudden flame,— 

Till the dance was hush’d, and the silvery 
tone 

Of her Inspiration was heard alone. 

And Fame went with her, the bright, the 
crown'd, 

And Music floated her steps around ; 

And every lay of her soul was borne 

Through the sunny land, as on wings of 
morn. 


And was the daughter of Venice blest, 
With a power so deep in her youthful breast? 
Could She be happy, o’er whose dark eye 
So many changes and dreams went by 
And in whose cheek the swift crimson 

wrought, 
As if but born from the rush of thought ? 
—Yes! in the brightness of joy awhile 
She — as a bark in the sunbeam’s 
smile ; 
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Dreams. 


For her spirit, as over her lyre’s full chord, 
All, all on a happy love was pour’d! 
How loves the heart, whence the stream of 


song 

Flows like the life-blood, quick, bright, and 
strong ? 

How loves a heart, which hath never proved 

One breath of the world?—Even so she 
loved ! 

Blest, though the Lord of her soul afar, 

Was charging the foremost in Moslem war, 

Bearing the flag of St. Marks on high, 

As 2 ruling star in the Grecian sky. 

Proud music breathed in her song, when 
Fame 

Gave a tone more thrilling to his name ; 

And her trust in his love was 4 woman’s 
faith— 


Perfect, and fearing no change but death. 
But the fields are won from the Ottoman 


host, 
In the land that quell’d the Persian’s boast, 
And a thousand hearts in Venice burn, 
For the day of triumph and return ! 
—The day is come! the flashing deep 
Foams where the galleys of Victory sweep ; 
And the sceptred City of the wave, 
With her festal splendour greets the brave ; 
Cymbal and clarion, and voice, around, 
Make the air one stream of exulting sound, 
While the beautiful, with their sunny smiles, 
Look from each hall of the wer | isles. 


But happiest and brightest that day of all, 

Robed for her warrior’s festival, 

Moving a Queen ‘midst the radiant throng, 

Was She, th’ inspired one, the Maid of Song! 

The lute he loved on her arm she bore, 

As she rush’d,in her joy to the crowded 
shore ; 

With a hue on her cheek like the damask 
glow 

By the sunset given unto mountain snow, 

And her eye all fill’d with the spirit’s play, 

Like the flash of a gem to the change Gey, 

And her long hair waving in ringlets bright— 

So came that being of Hope and Light! 

—One moment, Erminia! one moment more, 
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And life, all the beauty of life, is o’er! 
The bark of her lover hath touched the 


strand, 
Whom leads he forth with a gentle hand ? 
—A young fair form, whose nymph-like 
e 


grac 

Accorded well with the Grecian face, 

And the eye, in its clear soft darkness meek, 
And the lashes that droop'd o’er a pale rose 


cheek ; 

And he look’d on that beauty with tender 
pride— 

The warrior had brought back an Eastern 


bride ! 


But how stood She, the Forsaken, there, 
Struck by the lightning of swift despair ? 
Still, as amazed with grief, she stood, 

And her cheek to her heart sent back the 


blood, 
And there 0 from her quivering lip no 


wor 

Only the fall of her lute was heard, 

As it dropt from her hand at her rival’s feet, 

Into fragments, whose dying thrill was 
sweet ! 


What more remaineth? her day was done ; 
Her fate and the Broken Lute’s were one ! 
The light, the vision, the gift of power, 
Pass’d from her soul in that mortal hour, 
Like the rich sound from the shatter’d 


string, 

Whence the gush of sweetness no more 
might spring ! 

As an eagle struck in his upward flight, 

So was her hope from its radiant height, 

And her song went with it for evermore, 

A gladness taken from sea and shore ! 

She had moved to the echoing sound of 
fame— 

Silently, silently, died her name! 

Silently melted her life away, 

As ye have seen a young flower decay, 

Or a lamp that hath swiftly burn’d, expire, 

Or a bright stream shrink from the summer's 

re, 
Leaving the channel all dry and mute— 
Woe for the Broken Heart and Lute! 





DREAMS. 


On! there is a dream of early youth, 
And it never comes again ; 

Tis a vision of light, of life, and truth, 
That flits across the brain : 

And love is the theme of that early dream, 
So wild, so warm, so new, 

That in all our after years I deem, 
That early dream we rue. 


Oh! there is a dream of maturer years, 
More turbulent by far ; 

‘Tis a vision of blood, and of woman’s tears, 
For the theme of that dream is war : 

And we toil in the field of danger and death, 
And shout in the battle array, 

Till we find that fame is a bodyless breath, 
That vanisheth away. 


Oh! there is a dream of hoary age, 
"Tis a vision of gold in store— 

Of sums noted down on the figured page, 
To be counted o'er and o’er : 

And we fondlv trust in our glittering dust, 
As a refuge from grief onl pain, 

Till our limbs are Jaid on that last dark bed, 
Where the wealth of the world is vain. 


And is it thus, from man’s birth to his grave, 
In the path which all are treading ? 

Is there naught in that long career to save 
From remorse and self-upbraiding ? 

Oh, yes! there's a dream so pure, eo bright, 
That the being to whom it is given, 

Hath bathed in a sea of living light— 
And the theme of that dream is Heaven. 
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AFRICA. 


HE country of Walo is situated 
on the left bank, and near the 
mouth of the river Senegal. The 
French have lately been founding 
establishments there for free colonial 
labour ; the result of which may have 
a great influence over the whole of 
that part of Africa. Walo is go- 
verned by a-king, who bears the title 
of Brak. This word has no meaning 
in itself. According to the negroes, 
it was the name of the first of their 
kings, and his successors have consi- 
_ dered themselves honoured by adopt- 
ing it; just as the Roman emperors 
took the name of Cesar or Augustus. 
The order of succession to the throne 
is established in a very singular man- 
ner, with a view of averting the evils 
that spring from minorities and regen- 
cies. Onthe death of a Brak, his 
brothers succeed him in the order of 
their birth, When this first series is 
exhausted, recourse is had to the el- 
dest son of the first, and so on. It 
is required of the legitimate heir that 
he should be neither blind nor in- 
firm ; that he should be able to ride, 
to shoot, &c. If he do not possess 
these qualifications, his right devolves 
toanother. The ceremonies of coro- 
nation are allegorical. The new king 
must pass through all the conditions 
of society, not excepting even that of 
the fisherman, which is nevertheless 
a despised cast. The Brak goes in- 
to the water, with some of the prin- 
cipal fishermen, in the middle of the 
appointed river ; and when he comes 
out, he holds in his hand a fish, 
which it is to be supposed he has 
caught himself, but which, in fact, 
has been secretly conveyed to him. 
It is ridiculous enough to find, at the 
court of the Brak, and in the places 
subjected to his authority, the cus- 
toms and ceremonies which prevailed 
in Europe during the feudal ages, 
Thus, for instance, the people be- 
lieve that the royal family possess the 
gift of curing diseases by the imposi- 
tion of hands, In his travels, the 


Brak and his retinue are maintained 
and fed at the expense of the villages 
through which they pass; while the 
Griot, or musicians and buffoons, sing 
the praises of the monarch to the un- 
happy peasantry, who are thus de- 
spoiled of their sheep, milk, and 
poultry. The Boukanek is a confi- 
dential servant, the major-domo and 
prime-minister. This important post 
is reserved for a family, who call 
themselves the Brak’s slaves, but 
who, in fact, govern him, Dignities 
rarely go out of the families possess- 
ing them; and every one takes the 
name of the province over which he 
hereditarily reigns. They farm out 
the villages and domains to vassals, 
who pay them annual ground-rents: 
these vassals sub-let divisions of dis- 
tricts ; and the fiscal and feudal chain 
thus descends even to the lowest in- 
habitant. The seigniors, proprietors 
of the villages, have adopted the same 
order of succession as that to the 
crown; but a few societies of the 
people have shaken off this system, 
and have formed a kind of communi- 
ties, which have their civil officers, 
charged with the measurement of the 
lands, the collection of taxes, the 
management of the police, and the 
administration of the law. The 
chief of this municipal magistracy is 
sometimes a Marabout, who assumes 
the title of Serin, or priest, and who 
obliges the people to pay tithes, 
which tithes are divided between the 
priest and a military chief appointed 
by the Brak. To the possession of 
the soil is attached the right of admi- 
nistering justice; and the maxim, 
**no land without a lord,” is the ba- 
sis of the common law ia the country 
of Walo. One fact ought to excite 
profound reflections on the compara- 
tively deplorable ignorance of the 
European population ; namely, that 
in most of the villages of Walo, the 
greater portion of the negroes can 
read and write Arabic, which is to 
them a dead and learned language. 
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A Theatre Destroyed by Fire at Rome. 


The inhabitants of Walo are ex- 
tremely polite. They are gay, ar- 
gumentative, and fond of narratives 
of travels, combats, and the traditions 
of their country. In their assemblies 
by moon-light they amnse themselves 
with games of skill. Hospitality is a 


virtue by which they are particularly 
distinguished, 


Their superstition is 


equal to that of Europe in the ninth 
century. Such is the account given 
of these remarkable people by Baron 
Roger, ex-governor of the French 
colony of Senegal, who intends to 
publish an extensive philosophical 
and political treatise on Senegambia, 
to which he will add a very curious 
collection of negro tales and fables. 





A THEATRE DESTROYED BY FIRE AT ROME. 


OME was an ocean of flame. 
Height and depth were covered 
with red surges, that rolled before the 
blast like an endless tide. The bil- 
lows burst up the sides of the hills, 
which they turned into instant vol- 
canoes, exploding volumes of smoke 
and fire; then plunged into the depths 
ina hundred glowing cataracts, then 
climbed and consumed again. ‘The 
distant sound of the city in her con- 
vulsion went to the soul, The air 
was filled with the steady roar of the 
advancing flame, the crash of falling 
houses, and the hideous outcry of the 
myriads flying through the streets, or 
surrounded and perishing in the con- 
flagration, * * All was clamour, 
violent struggle, and helpless death, 
Men and women of the highest rank 
were on foot, trampled by the rabble 
that had then lost all respect of con- 
ditions, One dense mass of miser- 
able life, irresistible from its weight, 
crushed by the narrow streets, and 
scorched by the flames over their 
heads, rolled through the gates like 
an endless stream of black lava, 
* * i ~ * 

The fire had originally broken out 
upon the Palatine, and hot smokes 
that wrapped and half blinded us, 
hung thick as night upon the wrecks 
of pavillions and palaces; but the 
dexierity and knowledge of my inex- 
plicable guide carried us on. It was 
in vain that [ insisted upou knowing 
the purpose of this terrible traverse. 
He pressed his hand on his heart in 
reassurance of his fidelity, and stiil 
spurred on, We now passed under 


the shade of an immense range of 


lofty buildings, whose gloomy and so- 
lid strength seemed to bid defiance 
to chance and time, A sudden yell 
appalled me. A ring of fire swept 
round its summit; burning cordage, 
sheets of canvass,and a shower of all 
things combustible, flew into the air 
above our heads. An uproar follow- 
ed, unlike all that | had ever heard, 
a hideous mixture of howls, shrieks, 
and groans. The flames rolled own 
the narrow street befureus, and made 
the passage next to impossible. While 
we hesitated, a huge fragment of the 
buildings heaved, as if in an earth- 
quake, and fortunately for us fell in- 
wards. The whole scene of terror 
was then open, The great amphi- 
theatre of Statilius Taurus had caught 
fire; the stage, with its inflammable 
furniture, was intensely blazing be- 
low. The flames were wheeling up, 
circle above circle, through the seven- 
ty thousand seats that rose from the 
I stood in un- 
speakable awe and wonder on the 
of this cavern, this 
mighty temple of the city of fire. At 
length a blast cleared 
away the smoke that covered the 
The cause of those horrid 
cries visible. The wild 
beasts kept for the games had broke 
from their dens. Maddened by af- 
fright and pain, lions, tigers, panthers, 
wolves, whole herds of the monsters 
of Tadia and Africa, were euclosed 
in an impassable barrier of fire. 
They bounded, they fought, they 
screamed, they tore ; they ran howl- 
iug round and’round the circle ; they 
uiade desperate upwards 


ground to the roof, 
side colossal 


descending 


arena, 


Was now 


leaps 
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through the blaze; they were flung 
back, and fell only to fasten their 
fangs in each other, and, with their 
parching jaws bathed in blood, die 
raging. I looked anxiously to see 
whether any human being was in- 
volved in this fearful catastrophe. 
To my great relief, I could see none. 
The keepers and attendants had ob- 
viously escaped. As I expressed my 
gladness, I was startled by a loud cry 
from my guide, the first sound that I 
had heard him utter. He pointed to 
the opposite side of the amphitheatre. 
There indeed sat an object of melan- 
choly interest : a man who had either 


been unable to escape, or had deter- 
mined to die. Escape was now im- 
possible.—He sat in desperate calm- 
ness on his funeral pile. He was a 
gigantic Ethiopian slave, entirely 
naked. He had chosen his place, 
as if in mockery, on the imperial 
throne ; the fire was above him and 
around him; and under this tre- 
mendous canopy he gazed, without 
the movement of a muscle, on the 
combat of the wild beasts below; 
a solitary sovereign, with the whole 
tremendous game played for himself, 
and inaccessible to the power of 
man, 





ACCOUNT OF CAPTAIN DURVILLE’S EXPEDITION. 


T a late Meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, M. Freyci- 
net read a letter from M. M. Quoy 
and Gaimart, dated Tonga Tabou, 
May, 1827. About a week ago a 
letter was published, from M. M. 
Quoy and Gaimart, written from New 
Zealand. We did not certaiuly en- 
tertain the least expectation of so 
soon receiving fresh accounts of this 
expedition, 

Unfortunately, those communicat- 
ed by M. Freyciuet to the Academy 
are very afflicting. 

In their last letter, dated Feb. 
1827, M. M. Quoy and Gaimart, an- 
nounced that the expedition had 
reached New Zealand, where they 
anticipated a rich harvest of scientific 
knowledge ; but M. Durville, having 
found it necessary to repair to Tonga 
Tabou to complete his observations, 
a whole month was occupied in the 
passage from New Zealand to that 
station, a voyage which is generally 
performed in ten or twelve days. 

“ We arrived,’ says this letter, 
“ at Tonga Tabou, on the 20th of 
May. We unfortunately ran aground, 
but the weather being fine we were 
soon enabled to get afloat again, Not 
long after, however, the weather be- 
came bad, the wind contrary, and we 
were driven at the distance only of a 
few fathoms from the breakers, which 


at low water were perfectly dry. On 
our starboard side, we had ouly just 
a sufficient depth of water to prevent 
our touching ; on our larboard thirty- 
five fathoms, and at the distance of 
about six fathoms no bottom. All 
our anchors were successively let go. 
Those which had chain cables held 
firm; but from time to time we had 
our cables break, and momentarily 
expected, what we now looked on as 
inevitable, the total destruction of 
the Astrolabe. 

“ For twenty-four hours one of the 
smallest cables only held us in this 
position, You may imagine with 
what anxiety all our attention was 
directed towards this frail hope. In 
the evening the boats were ranged 
along side the vessel in readiness to 
receive us. It will suffice, however, 
to inform you, that for three days the 
vessel continued in this frightful situ- 
ation, without our having any pros- 
pect of relief, but from the rising of 
a strong wind, 

“ We were, however, visited by 
canoes filled with vatives. Every 


morning thirty or forty of them came 
and ranged themselves along the reef, 
to await the instant in which they 
might profit by the wreck of our ves- 
sel. ‘These men seemed like so ma- 
ny vultures, to be eagerly awaiting 
the destruction of their prey, in or- 
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der to divide the spoils. Some of 
the chiefs who were on board did 
not appear to possess sufficient pow- 
er to restrain them; or rather, per- 
haps, they themselves were equally 
anxious to profit by the circumstance. 

“Mr. Durville at length deter- 
mined on securing their confidence 
and assistance, by promising them a 
share in the wreck. He, no doubt, 
acted prudently in so doing, since, as 
it happened, it was to these chiefs 
we were compelled to be indebted 
for lodging and support. And from 
that moment they exerted all their 
influence to disperse the multitude. 

“On the second day the wind be- 
came more favourable, and our stern 
only holding by one anchor and a 
cable which we expected every mo- 
ment to part, the commander deter- 
mined on making use of his last and 
most desperate resource, which was 
to set sail, 

“You may easily conceive the 
anxiety of this moment; our cable 
was slipped, and the sails set. The 
result was, that we were thrown a 
few fathoms further on the breakers, 
but fortunately, the current counter- 
balancing the wind, which was at 
that time light, carried us back 
again to our former position, when 
we again availed oufselves of the 
moorings which had been left attach- 
ed to the buoys. Without anchors, 
without any resources, who could 
have anticipated a favourable result, 
and not looked on a total wreck as 
certain? It was then that the com- 
mander assembled all the Chiefs, ad- 
dressed them through the means of 
Singleton, the Englishman, (the same 
of whom Mariner speaks.) All 
swore, that having taken us under 
their protection, they would perish 
sooner than suffer the slightest evil 
tohappen tous. Paon, and the most 
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influential chiefs, harangued the mul- 
titude with that savage eloquence, 
which is worthy the attention of an 
observer, and dispersed the crowd 
which surrounded us. We again at- 
tempted to set sail, under almost as 
many disadvantages as at first, but 
happily with greater success. 

“ The Astrolabe was saved. From 
that moment the greatest abundance 
reigned on board. And as we al- 
ways maintained the respect of the 
Natives, this abundance continued 
during our stay amongst them. 

“ Our vessel is in safety, but what 
is to become of the remainder of the 
voyage, having lost four anchors out 
of seven? We are ignorant of what 
course M. Durville will pursue, de- 
prived of those resources which are 
so indispensable to us, in those seas 
to which our course is directed. 

“ We still talk of visiting the isl- 
ands of Fidge ; and seeing what may 
be done at New Guinea, with our 
small number of anchors. We have 
only two left, the third having only 
one arm or fluke, 

“ The English Missionaries estab- 
lished at Tonga rendered us all the 
services possible for men newly es- 
tablished, and possessing but very 
little influence. 

“ If the Academy has received our 
communication from Port Jackson, 
assure them that we have since col- 
lected much more numerous and va- 
luable materials. Our greatest anx- 
iety is that they should reach them 
in safety, should any accident of the 
nature of that we have just escaped, 
destroy our vessel, which to this mo- 
ment has encountered only violent 
gales, calms, or contrary wind3. 

“We write in great haste, and 
pass over many things to which we 
have not time to advert.” 





MR. BROUGHAM. 


R. BROUGHAM 


is one of 


the bar. 


He has shown that legal 


the few who have attained studies do not necessarily contract 
equal enunence in the senate and at the understanding, and that a sound 
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practical lawyer may be a man of 
extensive information and philosophic 
views, There are many, no doubt, 
who will say of him what Queen 
Elizabeth said of Bacon, “he hath 
many excellent flowers of wit, but is 
no great lawyer;” this opinion, 
founded on principles familiar to 
narrow minds, was natural enough in 
an old woman and a queen. If a 
sterile and contracted mind be neces- 
sary to make a lawyer, then God 
forbid that we should ever claim the 
honour of being one. But mind is 
universal, and Brougham has mind ; 
he has also what reuders his acquire- 
ments indubitable, industry—perse- 
vering industry. His thirst for dis- 
tinction makes him disregard labour, 
and the variety of his pursuits ren- 
ders his exertions less irksome. 
From his earliest career he appears 
to have sought political distinction. 
At college he was plodding and de- 
termined ; sometimes satirical, and 
always eccentric, from a contempt 
perhaps of those abvut him; afier- 
wards he broke out with a bright 
promise, derived chiefly from his 
boldness. Inthe Edinburgh Review 
his papers were known by their 
rough vigour; by the unmusical la- 
bour of liis periods, and his constant 
effort to dip his ploughshare below 
the surface and turn a deep furrow. 
Hlis pen and his tongue are ready for 
every subject by which fame is to be 
earned, His “ Colonial Policy” 
was written before he had reached 
his twenty-fourth year; and, as a 
natural philosopher, he has helped to 
eke out the volumes of Nicholson’s 
Journal, and the Transactions of the 
Royal Society. For topics suited to 
oratorical display he has ransacked 
* all nature and all art.” 

The versatility of Mr. Brougham’s 
talents may perhaps have retarded 
his political as well as professional 
success. A man who tliinks of ma- 
ny things soon loses alf enthusiasm, 
except that which is commingled 
with his self-admiration, and the ties 
of party are too slender to bind the 
self- willed ambition of such a cold 
aud egotistical associate. A philo- 


sopher is a bad party man, and if he 
ever be at the head of a party, it 
must be a very small one. But he 
consulted his genius in diversifying 
his pursuits; not naturally a brilliant 
man, but a great thinker, his powers 
would have been lost in a narrow 
field. If he had not humanized him- 
self in some measure by general cul- 
tivation, his harsh and intractable 
spirit would have been quite intole- 
rable. Rapid success never was his 
lot; he was formed “ to toil hard up 
hill.” Albeit not of the finest clay, 
he is what his favourite author, Lord 
Bacon, calls “a hot genius, who 
must grow old e’er he be fit for ac- 
tion.” He is not, in fact, a suffi- 
ciently practical man, and time alone 
can correct his intemperate disregard 
of the men he deals with. It is ob- 
vious that one so rough and austere 
as Mr. Brougham, one who prides 
himself so much on intellectual emi- 
nence, can have no sincere love for 
the aristocracy, and although he may 
sometimes hang on the arm of Earl 
Grey, he cannot pretend to venerate 
the noble earl’s order. The right of 
“a cat to look at a king,” which he 
once vindicated in the House of 
Lords, must be often uppermost in 
his mind. The success of Mr, 
Brougham's talents, as is the case 
with other men’s, was determined by 
circumstances. He was only a trou- 
blesome speaker in the House, and 
liad only, the advantage of being 
more conspicuous when he had the 
good luck to be chosen the Queen’s 
professional adviser. If it were not 
for this piece of good fortune, still 
might ‘ blundering Brougham spoil 
the sale” of the Edinburgh Review. 
He wanted an opportunity of display, 
while her Majesty wanted a counsel 
disposed to make a display, and 
whom nothing could abash. This 
was an affair exactly to his taste, in- 
volving a variety of considerations, 
and sufficiently elevated to give some 
dignity to all engaged in it. Mr. 
Brougham has been in general very 
successful in watching the march ol 
the public mind, and in taking his 
station in the line of its advance. 
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Mr. Brougham. 


Thus, by his speech on Education in 
1820, he got the start of the Minis- 
try in commencing the work of peace, 
and exhibited himself te the public in 
the light of a benefactor to mankind. 
In like manner, in the case of the 
missionary Smith, he advocated the 
saints because the public sympathy 
was with them, although all the 
world knows that he is no saint. 
Here we see a strong proof of the 
tendency which active intellect has 
towards humanity; we see one who 
evidently has not from nature much 
of the milk of human kindness, in his 
eflorts to sigualize his talents con- 
tinually deviating into philanthropy. 
He dves not care to enforce econo- 
my, nor to meddle with any question, 
which, however important, is without 
éclat ; but universal instruction and 
universal freedom are open fields to 
an orator, although the discussion of 
them leads to no practical result. 

In like manner the recent publica- 
tion of Bentham’s work on Evidence, 
of that of Humphrey on Convey- 
ances, as well as Mr. Peel’s Amend- 
ments of the Criminal Code, clearly 
showed that the time was come 
wheo the public might be brought to 
think of reforming the law. Mr. 
Brougham perceived this, aud was 
determined not to be anticipated in 
the honour of pioneering the way. 
On the first or second night of the 
session he gave notice of his motion 
to that effect. His speech on the 
Reform of the Law was not, as he 
himself acknowledged, directed to 
any specific result; but it was a 
grand display, and, considered as 
coming from a practising barrister, 
shows wonderful activity and inde- 
pendence of mind: if viewed criti- 
cally, however, and with reterence 
to its subject, its chief merit will be 
found to be that it was made oppor- 
tunely. 

It is certainly impossible not to 
admire the activity and versatile tal- 
euts of the man who can make an 
oration in praise of Greek at Glas- 
gow, and in praise of trade at Liver- 
pool; who in the House can enter 
into all the details of the Slave Co- 
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lonies, and into all the defects of the 
Law; who can, at the same time, 
take an active part in the organiza- 
tion of a great public school, and de- 
vote eight hours a-day to the duties 
of his profession, 

The style of Mr. Brougham’s elo- 
quence may be readily conjectured 
from his Jaborious life. The stream 
of his thoughts is fed by copious 
springs; his mind is stored with 
general principles and illustrations ; 
but he wants the fervour, the ful- 
ness, and the maturity of sentiment 
that belong to a concentrated atten- 
tion. He is not fiery and impetuous, 
nor close and cogent. Labour is 
always visible ; his sentences are in- 
volved and tedious; frequent paren- 
theses, the effect of distraction, en- 
tangle himself and his hearers ; his 
delivery is often forcible, but never 
rapid or impassioned ; and his voice, 
sweet enough at first, becomes un- 
musical when exerted. He _ has, 
however, rather improved of late; 
his language is more natural, and his 
manner less boisterous than furmerly. 
The chief fault, however, of Mr. 
Brougham’s eloquence is, that he is 
encumbered with a pretension to 
oratory; it is that he views his sub- 
jects too abstractedly, and speaks 
with too much of an ez cathedra air. 
Whatever qualifications of the orator 
he may possess, he certainly has not 
persuasion. He never thinks, like 
Mr. Peel, of wheedling his auditors 
into an opinion that they are all 
really of one mind: onthe contrary, 
he is better pleased with opponents, 
whom he takes a perverse pleasure in 
ridiculing or convincing. 

As the savage supposes that when 
he knocks out a man’s brains he ac- 
quires all his intelligence, so Mr. 
Brougham seems to imagine that the 
consequence of the county member 
whom he tears to pieces becomes his 
lawful spoil. He thus lowers his 
senatorial dignity by forensic rude- 
ness, his immediate object in every 
debate being to show himself formi- 
dable. A man thus constituted is 
obviously better qualified to discuss 
questions than to deal with his fellow 
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men. An amiable carriage, suavity 
of manners, and the personal attach- 
ments arising from them, are great 
aids to public men; they blunt the 
edge of opposition, and open a way 
through adverse circumstances. No 
talents can ensure success to the am- 
bition of a man who, from morose- 
ness or the cynical asperity of his 
disposition, is surrounded, as it were, 
with an atmosphere of repulsion; 
who appears to have no object but 
to raise his own character, and tram- 
ple on that of others. We have of- 
ten thought that Lord Byron, who, 
in his Don Juan, manifested fre- 
quently a propensity to punning, and 
who, in his English Bards, alludes 
to the true pronunciation of Mr. 
Brougham’s name, had that gentle- 
man in view when he wrote 

* A legal Broom’s a moral chimney-sweep.” 


Memoirs of Tom Jones, 


The harshness and callousness of 
feeling engendered in the courts by 
constantly witnessing all that is 
wicked in human nature, destroys all 
the winning graces of character. Mr, 
Brougham would be a powerful aux- 
iliary to a party, but he is one whose 
alliance will never be sought till it is 
actually wanted. He must first seek 
to make himself useful on little oc- 
casions, instead of thrusting himself 
forward on great ones. At present 
the highest praise that can be be- 
stowed on Mr. Brougham is, that he 
is the first oratorical gladiator of the 
day, uniting more law, more general 
knowledge, and more discipline su- 
peradded to his clumsy strength, than 
any one else in the House. Never- 
theless, it is from without he meets 
the warmest applause. He has few 
enthusiastic admirers about him, 





MEMOIRS OF TOM JONES. 
[Heard by the late Mr. Colquhoun from the lips of Millar the Bookeeller.] 


IELDING, having finished the 

manuscript of ‘“* Tom Jones,” 
and being at the time hard pressed 
for money, went with it to one of 
your second-rate booksellers, with a 
view of selling it for what it would 
fetch at the moment. He left it 
with this trader in the children of 
other men’s brains, and called upon 
him the succeeding morning, full of 
anxiety, both to know at how high a 
rate his. labours were appreciated, as 
well as how far he might calculate 
upon its producing him wherewithal 
to discharge a debt of some twenty 
pounds, which he had promised to 
pay the next day. He had reason 
to imagine, from the judgment of 
some literary friends, to whom he 
had shown his MS., that it should, 
at least, produee twice that sum. 
But, alas! when the Bookseller, with 
a significant shrug, showed a hesita- 
tion as to publishing the work at all, 
even the moderate expectations with 
which our Cervantes had buoyed up 
his hopes seemed at once to close 
upon him at this unexpected and dis- 


tressing intimation. “ And will you 
give me no hopes ?” said he, in a 
tone of despair.—* Very faint ones, 
indeed, Sir,” replied the Bookseller, 
‘for I have scarcely any that the 
book will move.”—* Well, Sir,” au- 
swered Fielding, “ money I must 
have for it, and little as that may be, 
pray give me some idea of what you 
can afford to, give for it.”— Why, 
Sir,” returned our Bookseller, again 
shrugging up his shoulders, “I have 
read some part of your ‘ Jones,’ and, 
in justice to myself, must even think 
again before I name a price for it ;— 
the book will not move ; it is not to 
the public taste, nor do I think any 
inducement can make me offer you 
more than 25/. for it.”—** And that 
you will give for it,” said Fielding, 
anxiously and quickly.—* Really, 
I must think again, and will endeav- 
our to make up my mind by to-mor- 
row.”—* Well, Sir,” replied Field- 
ing, ** I will look in again to-morrow 
morning. The book is yours for the 
251. ; but these must positively be 
laid out for me when 1 call. Iam 
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pressed for the money, and, if you 
decline, must go elsewhere with my 
manuscript.”—*“ I will see what I 
can do,” returned the Bookseller : 
and so the two parted. 

Our author, returning homewards 
from this unpromising visit, met his 
friend, Thomson, the poet, and told 
him how the negotiation for the 
manuscript, he had formerly shown 
him, stood. The poet, sensible of 
the extraordinary merit of his friend’s 
production, reproached Fielding with 
his headstrong bargain, conjured him, 
if he could do it honorably, to can- 
cel it, and promised him, in that 
event, to find him a purchaser, whose 
purse would do more credit to his 
judgment. Fielding, therefore, post- 
ed away to his appointment the next 
morning, with as much apprehension 
lest the Bookseller should stick to 
his bargain, as he had felt the day 
before lest he should altogether de- 
cline it. To his great joy, the igno- 
rant trafficker in literature, either 
from inability to advance the money, 
or a want of common discrimination, 
rewrned the MS. very safely into 
Fielding’s hands, Our author set 
ofl, with a gay heart, to his friend 
Thomson, gnd went, in company 
with him, to Mr. Andrew Millar, (a 
popular bookseller at that day.) Mr, 
M. was io the habit of publ.shing no 
work of light reading, but on his 
wife’s approbation; the work was, 
therefore, left with him, and some 
days after, she having perused it, bid 
him by no means let it slip through 
his fingers. M. accordingly invited 
the two friends to meet him at a cof- 
fee-house in the Strand, where, hav- 
ing disposed of a good dinner and 
two bottles of port, Thomson, at 
last, suggested, “* It would be as well 
if they proceeded to business,” 
Fielding, still with no little trepida- 
tion, arising from his recent rebuff in 
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another quarter, asked Millar what 
he had concluded upon giving for his 
work, “I amaman,” said Millar, 
“ of few words, and fond of coming to 
the point; but really, after giving 
every consideration 1 am able to 
your novel, I do not think I can 
afford to give you more than two 
hundred pounds for it.”—“ What !” 
exclaimed Fielding ; “ two hundred 
pounds !”——* Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” 
returned Millar, “‘ indeed, I am sen- 
sible of your talents; but my mind 
is made up.”—“ Two hundred 
pounds!” continued Fielding, in a 
tone of perfect astonishment: ‘* two 
hundred pounds, did you say ?”— 
*“Upon my word, Sir, I mean no 
disparagement to the writer or his 
great merit; but my mind is made 
up, and I cannot give one farthing 
more.” “ Allow me to ask you,” con- 
tinued Fielding, with undiminished 
surprise,—* allow me, Mr. Millar, to 
ask you—whether—you—are—se— 
rious ?”—** Never more so,” replied 
Millar, “ in all my life; and I hope 
you will candidly acquit me of every 
intention to injure your feelings, or 
depreciate your abilities, when I re- 
peat that I positively cannot afford 
you more than two hundred pounds 
for your novel.”—“ Then, my good 
Sir,” said Fielding, recovering him- 
self from this unexpected stroke of 
fortune, “give me your hand; the 
book is yours. And, waiter,” con- 
tinued he, “ bring us a couple of bot- 
tles of your best port.” 

Before Millar died, he had cleared 
eighteen thousand pounds by * Tom 
Jones ;” out of which he had the 
generosity to make Fielding presents 
at different times of various sums, 
till they amounted to 20007. And 
he closed his life by bequeathing a 
handsome legacy to each of Mr. 
Fielding’s sons. 
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THE PLAGUE. 

A‘ a late sitting of l’Académie 
des Sciences de l'Institut, M. 
Moreau de Jones cominunicated the 


following fact, which was sent to him 
in an official correspondence, A 
boat of the Ionian Isles having been 
met at sea by a Turkish vessel, was 
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forced to send her captain on board 
the latter, On her return to Cepha- 
lonia, this boat was put under quar- 
antine, and it was discovered that the 
captain, who had communicated with 
the Ottoman boat, was already seized 
with the first symptoms of the plague. 
Although no one else offered any sign 
of this contagion, the English physi- 
cian of the Lazaretto, considering that 
all the crew, to the number of twelve, 
having remained together, might have 
received the germ of this frightful 
disease, resolved to subject the whole 
to an active mercurial course, inter- 
nal and external. The event, said 
M. Moreau de Jones, proved the 
wisdom of this precaution. All these 
individuals were attacked successive- 
ly with the plague, but with differ- 
ences @xtremely remarkable. ‘The 
captain and another sailor, who had 
not experienced any sensible effect 
from the mercury, suffered the dis- 
ease in all its violence, and died of 
it. On the contrary, the sailors 


whom the mercury had salivated, 
were seized with symptoms attended 
by no danger, although completely 


characteristic of the infection. All 
these sailors recovered, and it is fair 
to conclude that it was to the mercu- 
rial treatment they owed their safety. 
Mercury was used in the late plague 
at Malta, but it was only after the 
commencement of the disease. A 
means so simple and easy as a mer- 
curial course, which if it does not 
prevent the plague, prevents at least 
its mortal effects, is very iuteresting, 
as communications with ships infect- 
ed with the contagion, may, at any 
mstant, be rendered unavoidable, by 
the events of which the Mediter- 
ranean is at this time the theatre. 


THE LONDON UNIVERSITY. 

A general meeting of the suscrib- 
ers to this important Institution was 
held on Wednesday at Freemasons’ 
Hall; Lord Auckland in the chair. 
A very favourable report of its pro- 
gress was read by the Secretary ; and 
it appeared, in the course of some 
discussion, that the building was near- 
ly completed, so as to promise the ac- 
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tive commencement of the system of 
instruction, lectures, &c. &c. in Octo- 
ber next; that most of the professors 
had been elected, from among can- 
didates of great acknowledged abili- 
ties; that the plan of a botanical 
garden had been abandoned ; and 
that of a subscription amounting to 
71,2051, (on Dec, 31st), 58,1151, 12s, 
had been expended, leaving a balance 
of above 13,000/. in the treasury, A 
voluntary subscription was opened 
for the erection of an hospital, rather 
than that the funds of the University 
should be diminished for that need- 
ful appendage. Upon the whole, 
the affairs of the University appear 
to be as prosperous as its friends 
could desire. 
DEATH OF YOUNG PARK. 

We lament to see it stated that 
this interesting individual has become 
another victim to African enterprise. 
A letter from Cape Coast Castle to 
Mr. Secretary Hay, announces that 
he died in the Akimboo country, a 
little to the south-east of Accoa, 
some time in October. This melan- 
choly event, we are sorry to learn, 
was produced by a want of due con- 
sideration on the part of our country- 
man ; for it is related, that on the 
occasion of the annual festival or 
yam custom, which the natives were 
assembled on’ a large plain to cele- 
brate,—he would not be dissuaded 
by the king from mounting a fetish, 
or sacred tree, for the purpose of 
sketching the scene, The conse- 
quence of this profanation was, that 
within two days he was poisoned by 
the marabouts or priests. 


BITUMINOUS VOLCANO, 

The island of Java, which is dis- 
tinguished by some of the largest 
volcanoes in the eastern hemisphere, 
also presents the phenomenon of a 
volcano of bitumen, or black mud, 
forming a crater of about sixteen feet 
in diameter. The tenacity of the 
bituminous mass is so great that the 
gaseous exhalations from beneath 
drive it up in a conical form from 
twenty to thirty feet above the sur- 
face of the crater, when it explodes 
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with a dull report, scattering a black 
unctuous fluid having the odour of 
naptha, in all directions, After the 


interval of a few seconds, the surface 
of this boiling cauldron again be- 
comes covered with a film or crust, 
aod the phenomenon is repeated. 


AFRICAN COAST, 

The powerfal currents on the west- 
ern coast of Africa, and especially 
near the Canaries, are the cause of 
frequent shipwrecks, A hundred 
and sixty passengers, embarked in a 
vessel bound for Chili, but wrecked 
off the coast of the desert of Sahara, 
were lately miraculously saved from 
falling into the hands of the savage 
people who inhabit that inhospitable 
region, by the sudden appearance of 
some European ships; a rare occur- 
rence in those latitudes, 


GYPSIES, 

On the other side of the river 
Ganges was a large encampment of 
wretched tents of mats, with a num- 
ber of little hackeries, panniers, po- 
nies, goats, &c. so like gypsies, that 
on asking what they were, I was not 
much surprised to hear Abdullah say 
they were gypsies; that they were 
vumerous in the upper provinces, 
living exactly like the gypsies in 
England ; that he had seen the same 
people both in Persia and Russia, 
and that in Persia they spoke Ilin- 
doostanee the same as here. In Rus- 
sia he had bad no opportunity of as- 
certaining this fact ; but in Persia, by 
Sir Gore QOusley’s desire, he had 
spoken with some of the wandering 
tribes, and found that they understood 
and could answer him, I told him 
of Lord Teignmouth’s conversation 
in Hindoostanee with the old gypsy 
on Northwood, and he said that in 
Persia it was not every gypsy who 
spoke it, only old people, He said 
they were so like each other in all 
the countries where he had seen 
them, that they could not be mistak- 
en, though in Persia they were of 
much better caste, and much richer 
than here, or in England, or Russia. 
But he added, “I suppose in Russia, 
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before Peter the Great, all people 
were much like gypsies.” There 
were many curious circumstances 
which I deduced from his informa- 
tion : first, the identity of the gypsy 
race in Europe and India, and their 
connecting link seemed established 
by a very observant witness, and 
certainly one unprejudiced by sys- 
tem. Secondly, on further inquiry, 
I found the people whom he identified 
with our gypsies in Persia, were the 
wandering tribes of Louristan, Cur- 
distan, &c. whom he described with 
truth as being of “ good caste,” val- 
iant, and wealthy. It therefore fol- 
lows, that these tribes, whose exist- 
ence in Persia seems to be traced 
down from before the time of Cyrus, 
and whose language is generally un- 
derstood to differ from the Persians 
of the plains and cities, resemble io 
countenance and person the gypsies, 
and that their ancient language has 
been a dialect of Hindoostanee. The 
probability is indeed that Peisia, not 
India, has been the original centre of 
this nomadic population,— Bishop 
Heber’s Travels in India. 


NEW INVENTIONS, 

“ Two New Inventions, by either 
of which, it is presumed, a man of 
enterprise might speedily accumulate 
a princely fortune,” have been offer- 
ed to us through a printed paper, the 
contents of which, (as we are not 
likely to attain the desired fortunate 
end) we liberally communicate to the 
world at large. The first invention 
is “A Method of Instantaneous 
Communication, over land, by day 
or night, between any Towns, at 
whatever Distance.” The instru- 
ment, it seems, consists of two small 
boxes, connected with each other by 
rods of a peculiar kind, (not electric, 
magnetic, or galvanic) and so con- 
structed, that the precise words of 
any piece of reading or writing may 
be communicated from box to box 3 
and that any conversation may be 
held on any subject, and in any lan- 
guage, with the utmost facility and 
correctness ! ! 

The second offer is,“ The Secret 
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of constructing a New Machine of 
very great Power, called the Hydro- 
dynamic Engine, for suddenly pro- 
ducing immense Pressure, which 
Pressure may either be continued, or 
instantly removed, at option.””—“ By 
it (says the inventor) a small quan- 
tity of liquid is made to exert an as- 
tonishing force, which is easily ma- 
nageable, and perfectly free from 
danger. This force (being intermit- 
tent if required) can impart motion 
to every species of machinery, at an 
expense the most trifling. Fire is 
not employed,—nor is any more li- 
quid requisite than that used at first, 
—and yet the power can be increas- 
ed to equal the strength of any num- 
ber of horses. The sum expected 
for each secret is five hundred pounds 
down, and five thousand pounds more 
within twelve months after the pur- 
chaser takes out his patent. 


AN ENTERTAINING JOURNEY. 

Dodd the comedian was very fond 
of a long story.—Being in company 
one night, he began at twelve o'clock 
to relate a journey he had taken to 
Bath; aud, at six o’clock in the 
morning, he had proceeded no far- 
ther than the Devizes/—The com- 
pany then rose to separate ; when 
Dodd, who could not bear to be cur- 
tailed in his narrative, cried, “ Don’t 
go yet; stay and hear it out, and up- 
on my soul I'll make it entertaining.” 


ALGIERS. 

Tt appears by no means improba- 
ble, that existing circumstances may 
lead to the final liberation of the 
Mediterranean from the ravages of 
the Algerines and other barbarous 
nations of Africa. The combined 
squadrons of the three great maritime 
powers of Europe having completed 
their object as regarded Greece, may 
perhaps do that which Pompey for- 
merly accomplished with a much less 
imposing force, and against much 
more numerous enemies, There is 
nothing at present to prevent the 
founding of European colonies on 
the coasts of Afiica, and in Mount 
Atlus, ia order to drive the barba- 


rians back into the deserts of the in- 
terior, which alone they ought to be 
permitted to inhabit. The trade of 
the Mediterranean might then be 
carried to the greatest possible 
height ; the ancient Libya, the king- 
dom of Massinissa, the territory of 
Carthage, &c. would resume their 
fertility, and the celebrated cities of 
former times would rise again out of 
their ruins. These immense bene- 
fits, for which Africa would one day 
be as grateful as Europe, would cost 
the European powers much less than 
a single campaign of the wars which 
they make upon one another ! 


COLERIDGE AND THE MALMSEY. 

Mr. Rogers, whose taste in cooke- 
ry is as exquisite as his taste in poe- 
try, and whose wine is not better or 
more sparkling than his conversation 
(at least, if he talks as well now as 
he did eight years ago,) invited Cole- 
ridge one day to dinner, and observ- 
ing that the latter seemed particular- 
ly fond of some delicious Malmsey, 
said, “I’m glad to see, Mr. Cole- 
ridge, that you like that wine, for it 
is a favourite wine of my own; and 
I should like to think with you even 
about that!” “Indeed, Mr. Ro- 
gers,” replied the future author of 
the Dissertation on the Logos ; “ In- 
deed, I never tasted better currant 
wine in all my life!!” At this fright- 
ful mistake, Mr. Rogers looked (as 
indeed he generally does,) more dead 
than alive. 

STUDY OF NATURE. 

If we look with wonder upon the 
great remains of human works, such 
as the columns of Palmyra, broken 
in the midst of the desert, the tem- 
ples of Pzstum, beautiful in the de- 
cay of twenty centuries, or the muti- 
lated fragments of Greek sculpture 
in the Acropolis of Athens, or in our 
own Museum, as proofs of the gen- 
ius of artists, and power and riches 
of nations now past away ; with how 
much deeper a feeling of admiration 
must we consider those grand monu- 
ments of nature, which mark the 
revolutious of the globe ; continents 
broken iuto islands; ove land pro- 
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duced, another destroyed ; the bot- 
tom of the ocean become a fertile 
soil; whole races of animals extinct, 
and the bones and exuvie of one 
class covered with the remains of 
another ; and upon these graves of 
past generations—the marble or 
rocky tombs, as it were, of a former 
animated world—new generations 
rising, and order and harmony es- 
tablished, and a system of life and 
beauty produced, as it were, out of 
chaos and death; proving the infi- 
nite power, wisdom, and goodness, 
of the Great Cause of all Being ! 


THE OLIVE-TREE. 

There are on the southern borders 
of the Crinea two varieties of the 
olive-tree, which have become indi- 
genous there. The one is pyramid- 
al,and the fruit is perfectly oval ; 
the branches of the other are pen- 
dent, and its fruit large, heart-shaped, 
and abundant. ‘These valuable trees 
have resisted the injuries of centu- 
ries, and of successive nations of bar- 
barians. In 1812, an imperial gar- 
den was formed at Nikita (Russia), 
into which the cultivation of these 
useful trees was introduced by means 
of cuttings or slips, which no extre- 
mity of cold has hitherto affected, al- 
though some olive-trees brought from 
France perished in the same garden 
in the winter of 1825-6, 

INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF COAL TAR ON 
FRUIT-TREES. 

This application, which has been 
occasionally recommended for the 
destruction of caterpillars and other 
insects, has been found totally to de- 
stroy the life of the trees to which it 
has been applied. The bark appears 
as though burned by the caustic pro- 
perty of the tar, or the pores are so 
obstructed that its ordinary functions 
are destroyed, and the transmission 
of the nourishment to the branches 
of the tree prevented; the stem 
ceases to grow, and the contraction 
becomes so great, that iu many in- 
stances the wind has blown the heads 
of the trees off at the part where the 
coal tar has been most frecly applied. 
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TRAVELS, 

The celebrated traveller Edward 
Rippel is on the point of setting out 
for Abyssinia, with the purpose of 
exploring those parts which have not 
hitherto been visited by any Europe- 
an, The senate of Frankfort, by an 
unanimous resolution, has granted 
him 1000 florins of annual income 
for the ensuing seven or eight years, 
as well in acknowledgment of his 
former services, as to enable him, 
agrevably to his wish, to continue his 
scientific travels and researches. 


NAPOLEON. 

We observe that Dr. Channing’s 
admirable Essay on the character of 
this extraordinary man has reached 
asecond edition. We trust that ma- 


ny more editions will be called for, 
as we know of no work so well cal- 
culated to convey a just idea of the 
despot, and traitor to freedom, whom 
too many are disposed to regard as 


a hero.—London Weekly Rev. 


VITRIFIED SAND TUBES. 

When thunder-bolts fall upon a 
sandy svil, their intense heat changes 
the sand through which they pass in- 
to a tube of glass. Several tubes 
thus produced, one of which was 
nineteen feet long, have just been 
presented tothe French Academy of 
Sciences, by M. Arago. These cu- 
riosities were collected in Germany 
by M. Fielder, a young German na- 
turalist. 

MADAME DAMOUROUX. 

Mademviselle Cinti (Madame Da- 
mouroux) received 25,000 francs 
from the French, and 10,000 francs 
from the Italian opera. The direct- 
ors of the French opera, fearing her 
vuice might be injured by too much 
fatigue, insisted ov her giving up the 
Italian opera, and refused to allow 
her any indemnity, On this, the fair 
warbler took the buff, and set off to 
her husband at Brussels, She had 
been there only a few days, when a 
deputation from the managers was 
sent after her. She now resolved to 
make her own terms: and to induce 
her to come back, the opera eagaged 
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to give her 40,000 frgincs instead of 
25,000, and 200 every night she per- 
formed ; and this without singing at 
the Italian opera, She is decidedly 
the best French singer on the stage : 
she knows all the resources of her 
art, and manages them so admirably, 
that they seem the inspirations of na- 
ture, to which an elegance of man- 
ner and her persenal charms greatly 
contribute. She wished to get an 
engagement at the opera for her hus- 
band ; but in this she did not succeed, 


M. BORY DE SAINT-VINCENT. 

M. de Saint Vincent has, after re- 
peated trials, discovered that the in- 
closing of wine in bottles, by parch- 
meat, or a portion of common blad- 
der, instead of corks, has the effect 
of rendering its flavour, in a few 
weeks, equal to that of the oldest 
wines ; from such covering possessing 
the propeity of only aliowing the 
aquevus exhalations to escape, but 
being wholly impenetrable to the 
spirit or body of the wine, His rea- 
soning on the subject is curivus, as it 


appears just, but too extended to 
permit our trespassing so far on the 
time of our readers as to give it. 


A LONG TEXT. 
A clergyman was once going to 
preach upvn the text of the Samari- 
tan woman, aud after reading it, he 
said, “ Do not wonder, my beloved, 
that the text is so lung, for it isa 
woman that speaks.” 


NEW WORKS, 

Gomez Arias, a Spanish Romance, 
3 vols.—The Head Piece and Hel- 
wet, or Phrenology opposed to Scrip- 
turee—A Hundred Years Hence,— 
Macauley’s Medical Dictionary.— 
Rae Wilson’s Travels in Russia, 2 
vols,—W anostrochi’s Livre des En- 
fans.—Poetry of the Auti-Jacobin, 
Sixth Editiou.—Jones’s Sermons for 
Family Reading.—Consisiency, by 
Charlotte Elizabeth, author of “ Os- 
ric,” &c.—Davis’s Hiuts to Hearers. 
—Levizae’s Freneb and Euglish Dic- 
tivuary, by Gros,—Fuller’s Gospel 
iis own Witness, a new edition, with 
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his Life.—Memoirs of the Rev. John 
Townsend.—-Dodd’s Connoisseur’s 
Repertory, vol. 3.—Reading and 
Spelling, for the use of the Schools 
of the New Jerusalem Church.—The 
Woodlands, a Treatise on Planting, 
by W. Cobbett. 
‘In the Press. 

Mr. Lockhart has nearly completed 
his “Life of Robert Burns,” for 
“ Constable’s Miscellany,” which 
will appear on the 12th of April; 
and in order to gratify those who 
are already in possession of the best 
editions of the Puet’s Works, a small 
impression, beautifully printed by 
Ballantyne, on 8vo. will be ready at 
the same time. Both editions will 
be embellished with a full-length 
portrait of Burns, eugraved by Mil- 
lar after Naysmith. 

Mr. Rickards has a work now in 
the press, which will be published in 
Parts, under the general title of “ Iu- 
dia,” and will contain, with other 
matter, a Treatise on the Castes of 
India ; the simplicity and immutabili- 
ty of Hindoo habits ; Sketch of the 
state and condition of the Natives 
under former Governments; the 
Revenue Systems of India under the 
Cowpany’s Goverument, as tending 
to perpetrate the degraded condition 
of the Natives ; the Company’s trade; 
Suggestions for a Reform of the Ad- 
ministration, &c. 

No. I. of a New Magazine, to be 
called “ The Gentleman’s Magazine 
of Fashions, Fancy Costumes, and 
the Regimentals of the army,” will 
appear on the first of May. The 
whole of the Embellishments will be 
beautifully coloured. 

The Second Series of “ The Ro- 
mance of History” is in a state of for- 
wardness:—to comprise Tales illus- 
trative of the Romantic Annals of 
France, from the reign of Charle- 
magne to that of Louis XIV, inclu- 
sive, 

“ Observations on Geographical 
Projections,” with a description of a 
Georama, by Mr. Delanglard, Mem- 
ber of the Geographical Society of 
Paris, and Inventur and Constructor 
of the Georama there. 





